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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
spoetve Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Su seribers 
will send their names to him, Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Taz ReapER, ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 18 rupees. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), Ong SHILuina. 
Catalogue, One Shilling, 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 


EVENING EXHIBITION will commence on MON- 
DAY NEXT, the 22nd Inst., and continue open over evening. 
Admission (from half past seven till half past ten), Sixpence. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


- “London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and “The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B. Martineau’s Picture, ‘‘ The 
Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, at the NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. Admission during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One Shilling; and in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





MBE: HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,’”’ *‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 





ATIONAL COMPETITION OF LOCAT 


SCHOOLS OF ART.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of Works sent up in competition for National Medallions by 
the Ninety Local Schools of Art is NOW OPEN in the New 
GALLERIES OF THE SoutH KeENsInaTon Museum. 


By Order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


USICAL UNION.—JOACHIM and 


LESCHETIZKI, pianist, from St. Petersburg, on 
TUESDAY NEXT. Quartet—Hayan ; tet, E flat—Schu- 
mann; elegie, violin Solo—Ernst ; tet, B flat—Men- 
delssohn, New Solos, pianoforte, by Leschetizki. On 
TvurEspay, JunzE 28th, the Director’s Matinée; the Septets of 
Beethoven and Hummel; vocal music and Kreutzer’s Sonata, 
Violin, Joachim; piano, Hallé. Visitors’ Tickets, Half-a- 

inea each, to be had of Cramer and Wood, Chappell, 
llivier, Austin, at the Hall, and Ashdown and Parry. 


J. ELLA, Director. 








HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 

one of the main s of the Institution they have founded, 
to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
Nand ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 

for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
Post monument to the memory of the Player and 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakes School should be _ only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
Out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


7 BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





O AUTHORS.—Messrs. CASSELL, 

P ER d GALPIN repared to receive 

= examine MANUS USCRIPTS with a pam to their publica- 
on co on or y ASSELL, 

Perrer, and Gaurrn, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 





ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
fas TEORAEEY. ep reebbed a ae 


Price, in a : without 
of unvarnished, 2s. 6d. Prospectuses gratis. 
Bacox & Co,, Map Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row, 


REAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
£50 PRIZE ESSAY on the VIVISECTION of ANIMALS, 
PROPOSITIONS :— 
I, Is it nece or justifiable for th f givi 
dexterit Gane opacetor tT he eee 


II. Is it necessary or justifiable for the general purposes of 
science, and if so, under what limitations? s 


The Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals offer a Premium of £50for the Best Essay 
on the above propositions ; such Essay to be, in the opinion 
of the judges, sound, conclusive, and convincing. Competitors 
to deliver their MS., with name, under seal, to the under- 
signed (or apply for an extension of time) on or before the 


ist of August next, 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
12, Pall Mall, 8.W., 14th June, 1864. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued wee Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawier, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


THE GREAT FLOWER SHOW will take place on 
WeEpDNEspAY, June 22nd, and Tuurspay, June 28rd, wher 
Seven HunprRED Pounps will be given in Prizes. Two 
Military Bands will be in attendance. Admission—Firsn 
Day, Five Shillings, or by Tickets, purchased before the day, 
Four Shillings; Seconp Day, by payment at the entrances, 
One Shilling. 

The Great Northern Railway Com have most liberally 
consented, subject to the Rules and he tions speci 
framed, to convey the Plants, &c. intended for Exhibition 
from any station on their line free of charge, and, in like 
manner, to convey them back free of charge, after the close 
of the Show. 

Tickets can be obtained at 449, West Strand; Messrs. 
Keriru, Prowse, & Co’s, Cheapside; Mr. R. Ciarke’s, 51, 
Threadneedle Street; Mr. BucHanan’s Archery Establish- 
ment, Piccadilly; Mr. W. Currer’s, 116, Upper Street, 
Islington ; or of the Company’s Agents. 


F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, 2 ) —~~habaad er ROAD, at Fixed 
arges. 


Workina Man’s Funerat, Complete £1. 14s. Od, 


Other Funerals from £2 15s, to £16 16s. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE ILWAY 
STATION, York Roap, Krne’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








BEN RHYDDING. 
[HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000, 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Gras, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


£10,000 READY to be ADVANCED 


by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDINGSOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
Mortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
Interest (in addition toas Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
balance each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 











MONEY: without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Prelimi Fees.—_The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, re ble by instalments, upon 
Depa ie Becky eacenga Renee Dest Beat 

eposit o 8, &C.— A; at 2, Ta ’ 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 fp Arar Saturdays 9 to 4, 
Forms gratis.—P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
CATALOGUE of hi MEMOEE RES’ for Use in te 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 


Linens, Altar Cloths, Robes, Surplices,&c. Ha 

no autho agents, a akialedy a 
eee, 0 Se eng aee 
ments admit of t. Direct communication 
otter is respectfully invited as moat convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
<2 London, EO * 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 














YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. LIFE PREMIUMS, aNvEsTED FUNDS, 
— £. £. £. 

. 1851 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 148,940 1,566,434 











The total amount of Claims paid by this Office is 22,940,495. 


17s, 4d. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—MIDSUMMER RENEWALS. 

Repvucrion or Dury.—Insurances on Stock, Machinery. 
Yeenaite, and Fixtures in Trade are taken at the redaced 

uty. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the yeeite periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000 : and the Society 
now holds a large Reserve applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their Insurers. 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062, 
and the amount i on farming stock, £10,086,382. : 

For Prospectuses, a to the Society's Offices, Surrey 
Street, Norwich ; and te aR STREET, E.C. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 
a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated the 
Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 





The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over ................... £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed .......:. £310,000 
Bonuses declared................ccccccccceeeeeeeee ee “145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted, 
7 pa Moe are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


nal Security. 
rer WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





MPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

78, Cannon Street West, anD Queen Srreet, Loxpon. 
Sevent r cent. of the profits given to the assured. 
Policies aod able during the lifetime of the assured, 

wi t extra premium. 

Claims a to the policy-holder within Fourteen days 
after satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

A Bonus of 22 to 48 per cent. on the premiums previ 
9th, 1864. Loans granted on real 


roved security. Fire Insurance effected promptly. Esti- 
mates of rates aren on any description of property without 
charge 


pectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on applica- 


Pros 
ion to 
— EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, MooreaTe Street, Lonpoy :—Direcrors; Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esa., fe the 
a Chale OE EE ON OOH ILL Esq ay be 
puty , _— 

_—Annnual Income, £130,000, The 
scription of Life Assurance oe 

JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited 04, Cannon STREET 
‘C._NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
LO OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS tives. See 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA privet SECOND MORTGAGE 











ble 1st July, at the Consolidated Bank 
— (Limited). 


2, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., June 6, 1864. 


TO AUTHORS. 


OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH.—See 
II | Counsels to, Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Speci- 





eae - 
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NEW EDITIONS OF MR. FROUDE'S HISTORY Or / 


Now ready, the Third Edition, price 28s., 


HENRY the EIGHTH, Vors. Il. and 


being Vous. ITI. and IV. of “The History of Eng; 
iva from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, 
and completing the Teas Oy Henry VIII. By JAmMzEs 
oe Frovups, M Fellow of Exeter College, 


Reign of Henry VIII., Vorumes I. and II. Third Edition, 
Vgutimes V.and VI., Edward VI. and Mary. Third Edition, . 


Vequuaes VII. and VIII., Elizabeth, Vouumes I. and IIL. 
Edition, 28s. 


London: Loneman, Gren, & Oo., Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY, 


from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. Haywarp, 
Esq.,Q.C. Second Edition, revised, with afew additions. 
nt sory re readable volume of gossip, rangin if over @ tod 
of nearly a century, including names familiar to a 
gapsenting a large and varied mass of anecdote and wiestion, 
of entertainment, and excellently and most efficiently 
edited.””—London Review. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paterhoater Row. 


i. 











Now complete, in One Volume, 8vo., pp. 562, price ids. ‘cloth, 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA: 


toing & a Reply toa Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ What, then, does 
ewman mean?” By Joun Henry NewMan, 'D.D. 


**'The lifelike naturalness of | flect and record the past, 

Dr, 4; emg _ it om with extraor- 
vi ess and power 

does too,| and with all those charms of 

many distinguished natural feeling and expression 

men whose names are fami- | which gave the Author so un- 

oo with whom was | équalled and wi read an 

htt into contact, will _ influence in our Church in 

e it the interest of a large} the days of which he writes. 

circl e of We meet. It is a most important con- 
with Coprestox, Ware cy, | tribution to our own Church 

ArnoxD, Kesi#, H. J. Ross, | history, and supplies, in the 

Hawkins, Pusey, WIsEMAN, | recor ‘it gives of a most in- 
UNSEN, Muay, HAmppeEN, teresting and exciting period, 

a real literary want, and does 

however, does this in a way in ‘which no 

not profess to be a contro-| other pen could have done 

versial work, but only to re- | it.”—Times, June 16, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








On Tere oe, the 30th me we ph. be published, in Svo., 
- * t.. price 1s. 6d., a ? 


THE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; 


or, Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by T. Rupert 
Jouns, bee oe Professor of Geology, &c, in the Royal 

— } > llege, Sandhurst ; by Henry Woop- 
— G.8., F.Z.8., British Museum. 


Contents of the First NumBer :— 


1, On the Present Aspects of , Sec. Geol. Soc.; and T. 
Geological Science. By ee JONES, F..G.S., 


T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S 
Professor of Geolo a 5. An Account of the Recent 


Milicaey in the Royal | and Tertiary Species of 

ollege, Sand- = cous Davingon Ft. 

HomAS DavIDSON 8 

2, On th the Geolo of the F.G.8., &c. With two 
Sahara, or African Lithographic Plates. 

Desert. By E. Drsor, of | 6, Remarks on the Bridling- 

Nenchitel. a ton Crag, with a List of 


its Foseil Shells. By S. 
.. Woopwarp, F.G.S. 
A.L.S., &e. With an Ap- 
pendix. on the Forami- 


with Observations 
C.Ramsay,F.R.S., ay 

&c., Professor of Goslony 
in the Royal School of 


Mines. nifera of the, same De- 
8. On Special Indications of it. B . ~wees 
Old Volcanic Action at ONES, F FES. & 


Burntisland, Firth of | 7. Onthe Re- -arran a of 
Forth. By ArcHrmaLp Old Fossils in a New Bed 


GEI F.R.S.E., F.G.S., illustrated b fossi 
&c. With a Woodeut,. ee Wh 


Crustacean, and so 
4. On the Character and Mio- Fucoids, from the Bud. 
cene Age of some Maltese leigh 








Salterton Pebble- 
and Antiguan —— as By Jd. ep _anem, 
shown especially by a F.G.S., A.LS 
‘ossil oa uns some | 8. Reviews, ~ Miscelianeons 
Ss, MARTIN Repo tices, &c. 
Duncan, B.M., Lond., mere aes 
London: Loneman, Gnepn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF 
ASTRONOMY, 


Now ready, in 8v0., pp. 754, with Nine Plates, price 18s., cloth, 


OUTLINES OF yF ASTRONOMY. 
of the 1 the pa Ry of France. ty penth siition: a = 


pny this Edition, one showing the 
willywlesged structure of the Sun’s photosphere, the other 
a portion of the Moon’s surface, from a model by 


e 
Mr, Nasmyru. 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo., price 18s., cloth, 


Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the 


ae and Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses, and 
other 


London : Lowanay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


Second Series LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE being being the fee ures delivered at tho Royal 
7, in One Volume, 8vo., uniform Sith the wae 











London : : Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price One Shilling, 
eee OF ar GRAMMAR FOR THE 
Bor ERs 70 OR IN SCHOOLS. By 


*,* Liberal discount to ‘Schools, 
London: Lowes, Grey, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


"Tondo: Lowoxan, Gnas © 0o., Paternoster Row, 








Strom every writer of every age.’’—Christian Remembrancer. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS, 


MR. HILTON'S LECTURES before the 


will Lagord interesting reading Sor every surgical practitioner.” 
Feb. 1864. 


THE READER. 


MESSRS. 1 
BELL AND DADDY'S LIST. 
186, FLEET STREET. 


1, 


THE GNOSTICS and THEIR REMAINS 


By the Rev. C. W. Kiya, M.A., Author of “ Antique 
Gems,”’ with Tilustrations. Royal 8vo. [In the press. 


2. 


FESTUS: a Poem. By Philip James 


Barttey, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Post 
8vo. [in the press. 





38. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS: a New Trans- 


lation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Ex- 

planatory. By the Rev. J. J. STEWART Prrowne, B.D., 
llow of C. C, College, Cambridge, and Examining 

ae tothe Lord Bis shop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. 1 


** 4 learned and thorough work, with the important merit of 
being adapted to the wants and to the use of the ordinary 
reader. We congratulate Mr. Perowne on having prodtced 
a most acceptable and valuable work,’’—RBADER. 


4. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 


for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS : ihe 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. W. Denton 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of ie ‘Ber. 
tholomew’s, Cripplegate. Three Volumes, 8vo., £2. 2s. 


“ Well conceived and faithfully and diligently executed.” 
—Guardian. 


* The best thoughts on Scri pture from every available source, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES; or, the Rise of the American 
Constitution. By C. J. RIEeTaMULLER, Esq., Author of 
“Teuton,” a Poem, and “ Frederick Lucas,” a Biography. 
Crown 8VO., 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


* This able book will be read with satisfaction as an account 
of the rise of the American constitution, being a thoughtful and 
well-written summary of a period full of historical inter est, im 
itself, and has now an especial claim on our attention,’— 
Guardian, 


6. 


HOST AND GUEST: a Book about Din- 


ners, Wines, and Deasgerts. By A. V. Kirwan, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq. Crown 8vo., Ys. 


4 remarkally clever book, and evinces a knowledge of the 
subject beyond anything we can affect to possess, ” British 
Quarterly. 

= Witt greatly ¢ aid in extending yet farther the reign of good 
taste.”,—Colburn’s New Monthly. 





7 
With Nine Illustrations, fcap. 8vo., price 5s., 


AND THE 


MUSIC MASTER: a Love Poem, By WiLtiam 


ALLLINGHAM, 


8. 


MEGHAN Land PHY St on . Bang <b plang of 
= ais and AL REST in the 
ENTS on — GUROTOAL. DIS- 


BASS, Sand t the DIAGNOSTIC VALUE of PAIN. 


“* Deserves to be in the library of every medical student, md 
—Athenzum, 


“ The demonstrations of Mr. Hilton open a new world tothe 
admiration of men.’”’—Saturday Review. 


9. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN 


REPUBLEO. By Greorce Lone, M.A. 8vo. Vol. 1. 14s. 


1. 
THE AFTERNOON LECTURES ON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, now in course of Delivery 
in Dublin, Szconp Serres. Feap.8vo. (Preparing. 





ll, 


THE FIRST SERIES, 1863. 
Foap. 8vo., 5s 


"Wo ellucated man who takes tip these lectures can fail to | 
réad them with something more than weual iviterest..... it 
would be impossible for us to eritic ise all the essays in detail ; 
they are very pleasant — ’—Spectator. 





12, 


DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR 


3B Ua OHS OUR_LORD AND SAVIOUR 
M.A. 


RA ay A Peter Youns, 
Vols., 8vo., £1, Is. 








London: BELL anp DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. | 
766 , 








18 JUNE, 1964. —————————— 


Conipletion of the First Volume. 


Just ce SBesttetes | oy Ma ay pispe ana } and =" Volume I., 


A WISTORY ris the > WORLD, from the 
EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT TIME, in 
ONE CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE. 
B.A., one of the Principal Contributors tot the ‘* Dictionaries 
of Greek andRoman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography.” 
The work will form Eight Volumes, demy 8vo., divided as 


follows :— 
ANCIENT HISTORY, 2 vols. 
MEDLZVAL HISTORY, 2 vols. 
MODERN HISTORY, 4 vols. 
Continued in Monthly Parts, at 2s.,and Half-yearly Volumes, 
at 12s. 6d., cloth, lettered. 
*,* Parts I. to VII. are Bm my each 28. Volume T, 
contains the first half of the Ancient History. 


London: Wauton and Masrriy, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane, 


Dr. Garrod’s Materia Medica. 


Now ready, small 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, lettered, 


HE ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. By A. B. Garron, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
at King’s College, London, Second Edition, revised and 
mach enlarged. 

A Table of Contents, by a glance at which the reader will 
at once see all drugs scientifically arranged, together with 
their pharmaceutical preparations, is contained in the pre- 
sent edition; as likewise a table indicating the principal 
changes of “nomenclature and important differences of 
strength between pr Wenn in the British Pharmacopceia 
and in the London Pharmacopoeia of 1851. A copious Poco 
logical Table is also given in this edition. 


London: Warton and Maper.iy, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 


PHILIP Smirx, 








~ New Edition of Erichsen’s Surgery. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
One Volume, 8v0., 80s., 


HE SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; 


being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 
Operations. J. EK. ERIcHseEnN, Professor of Surgery in 
University College, London. 

“The excellent arrangement adopted throughout this 
work in the consideration of the multiplicity of subjects 
included in the wide domain of the science and art of surgery, 
together with the familiar and lucid style in which it is 
written, afford a reason for the popularity of the volume 
with the profession, and for the demand of its translation 
into French and German, and of its reprint inAmerica, Mr. 
Erichsen’s ‘ Science and Art of Surgery’ has taken its posi- 
tion amongst the standard works of the day.’’—Lancet, 

London: Watton and MaBerty, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 


Baron Liebig’s Works. 


“Side by side, as long as husbandry shall last, will these 
three names shine in co-equal glory—A ntoine Lavoisier, Hum- 
phry Davy, Justus Liebig. To Lavoisier belongs the noble 
initiation of the work; to Davy, its splendid prosecution; to 
Liebig, ita glorinus consummation. Embracing in his masterly 
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Soundations, as a connected whole, the code of simple general 
laws, on which regenerated agriculture must henceforth for all 
time repose.’’—International Exhibition Report, 1862, 
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UNPOPULARITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ABROAD. 


REAT BRITAIN, it seems, is at this 
moment extremely unpopular with all 
the rest of the world. By some of the great 
powers she is absolutely detested ; others are 
unusually cold in their estimates of her; and 
the one or two that are still kindly to her as 
a nation are sad on account of her present 
statesmanship. Such, at least, is the report 
from all quarters ; and there seem to be cor- 
roborations of its truth. Neither of the two 
powers now at war with each other in North 
America is satisfied with the conduct of Great 
Britain in reference to their struggle; and 
the feeling of the Federals towards her is 
one of actual bitterness. On the Continent, for 
some time past, but more especially since the 
war between the Germans and the Danes 
began, there has been a universal pointing 
of fingers, with hisses or other unflattering 
expressions, towards our tight little island. 
We have been snubbed by Russia for our 
officiousness in the matter of Poland, without 
any compensation in the way of respect or 
gratitude from the Poles. In France the 
selfishness and insular narrowmindedness of 
Britain are at present the favourite themes of 
journalists. As to Germany—why there, itis 
said, weare in such disfayour on account of 
our behaviour in the Schleswig-Holstein busi- 
ness that English tourists are everywhere, 
throughout the German States, received with 
the cold shoulder, and are even in risk of in- 
sult. The statement has been contradicted, 
but it has been made and repeated so strongly 
that it is impossible to suppose it wholly 
false. And then, in poor littl Denmark, 
where they do love us for the sympathy so 
enerally shown among us for their cause, 
ey are sorely disappointed that our sym- 
pa has been so of aught save 
words. In short, if there never has been a 
time when Britain was generally popular 
with other nations, she seems at present to be 
exceptionally unpopular all round. 








published under the title of Zhe Danes in 
Camp: Letters from Sénderborg—a volume 
which we briefly noticed last week, and 
which we again recommend as containin 
raphic sketches, by an enthusiastic Engli 
friend of the Danes, of scenes and incidents 
of the warfare in Schleswig in March last— 
there are several passages in which the 
author calls the attention of his fellow-coun- 
trymen to this present unpopularity of our 
nation abroad, and to the causes of it. Here 
are the most notable of these passages :— 


A German’s Talk about Us on the Railway from 
Hanover to Hamburg.—Some of his remarks on 
England struck me as containing grains of truth. 
* You are personally disliked,” he said, “ because 
you affect a superiority over other nations. No 
nation can submit patiently to be despised ; and yet 
this is what your va and your writing, and your 
manner require of us to bear. You have now no 
right to be surprised if, when your foreign policy has 
made you the laughing-stock of Europe, we take 
advantage of the opportunity to hurl back this con- 
tempt at you.” After that he relapsed into wild- 
ness, with only occasional gleams of reason. “ You 
do not understand in England such questions as 
the Dano-German. Your people are uneducated, 
and forced to follow the teaching of the press, 
which is corrupt. The Manchester school is 
coming to the head of affairs, and they will never 
allow you to go to war, however many a 
“‘dréhnungs-note’’ you may write. You are no 
longer a military power ; you could not even raise, 
during the Crimean war, as many soldiers as you 
wanted in England. You are very great at spin- 
ning cotton or working iron—at making money, 
but not at making war.” ‘There are two ideas, as 
you will notice here, which have taken fast hold 
of the German mind—the one that our press has 
entirely lost its independence, and the other that 
England could not and would not sustain the 
burden of a great war. 

What they think of Us in Denmark.—The Danes 
are sorely hurt at our desertion of their fortunes. 
They feel it the more acutely because between 
them and England there has existed a silent 
brotherhood. English is the language which is 
taught in their schools and colleges, apd which 
forms a regular part of their education. Their 
customs, their feelings, their ways of thought, 
their character, and sometimes their very look, are 
English. To English literature they have turned 
in the attempt to oppose it to that of Germany, 
which, during the last years, has been creeping 
silently northwards; English is the language 
which they seem to have chosen even in preference 
to French or German, which would have afforded 
a better link of communication between themselves 
and the nations of that great continent on whose 
outer edge their fortunes are cast, and to which 
they cling desperately, with nothing but the 
bravery and the stern virtues of the old Norse race 
to maintain them on their narrow foothold. What- 
ever the Danes feel on the subject of England, they 
say but little toan Englishman. It always touches 
me to see how much their courtesy seals their lips. 
Sometimes, however, the thought escapes indirectly 
from them. 

Universal Opinion of Us on the Continent.—It 
is well for an Englishman, as he travels through 
ining if he understands no language but his 
own e most undisguised contempt is poured 
upon us. We have not been liked for some time 
past in Prussia ; but, until the present, we were at 
least respected. Let me try and put before you 
something of that which I have heard from edu- 
cated foreigners, not Danes, about our behaviour. 

“You in England,” say my friends, “have 
taken up a neighbour's quate —908 have taken 
the cards out of his hands, and played them for 
him—you ee them for him in such a 
way as to give all that his antagonist asked—you 
have made him separately and severally concede 
every point demanded—nowhere and at no mo- 
ment has he refused to follow the course on which 
you have insisted, or turned aside from the sacri- 
fices which you have dictated; nor has he taken 
his cards back into his own hands until the last 
moment, when you yourselves have thrown them 
up, and have left him alone and friendless to play 
the remnant of this miserable game out for him- 
self. Is not this literally what you have done? 
Ido not want to judge your conduct by what men 
think of it in Denmark—TI am willing that it 
should stand on its trial in any court or country 
which you choose to name in Europe ; but, if, at 
Vienna, at Berlin, at Paris, at Turin, or anywhere 
else out of England you choose, you find but one 
Opinion, and that of such a sort as would, could 
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you hear it, disturb even your self-esteem, are 
you willing to remain quite happy in your share 
of the past, and quite satisfied with what you have 
done? Are you quite sure that, after all, these 
foreign nations, who from different points of view 
have formed but one opinion about your writings 
and your doings, are not as likely to be right as 
you who are judging‘from one point of view of 
what relates to yourselyes? . . . Of what weight 
will your voice be hereafter in the councils of 
Europe to poe ainst a wrong, or to uphold a 
right? Of what value will be your seal? Why, 
even the voice and seal of Prussia—whom you 
have been in the habit of calling fearful and selfish 
—will count for more than yours. Of what use 
now are you, or will you be henceforward, in 
maintaining order in the great European family ? 
You can have no external policy. Your Hastern, 
your Italian, your Grecian, or your peey oo 
policy will break as a bubble beneath any finger 
which touches it. You may fight when your own 
ossessions are threatened ; but, as a member of the 
Daropean family, with a controlling voice in the 
interests and happiness of Christendom, you have 
vacated your place. What right have you to do 
this ? hat right, as a first-class nation, have 
you to try and free yourself from the obligations 
of your position? . . . Nor, inall probability, will 
peace be the reward of your peaceful policy. Some 
minister or people, presuming on the past, will 
insult you; and you are still too proud a nation 
to bear, without resenting it, a national insult. 
You will then find yourselves engaged in some 
great war, standing alone and apart from the 
sympathy of Europe, and with the bitter reflection 
that this had been spared had you known how to 
speak in season a few words of brave and honest 
meaning when the peace of Europe demanded it.’ 
What can I say? What do you find to say in 
England; or are you silent as 1am? That, per- 
haps, which mortifies one most deeply is the re- 
membrance that twice, even without time to change 
our dresses, we have played the same character. 
There was but one feeling in England that we had 
either spoken too much or done too little for un- 
happy Poland; and yet, loudly as we reproached 
ourselves, we were only repenting to be free to sin 


again. But the subject is hateful. 
Deducting as much as we choose from these 
reports of Mr. Herbert, on account of the 


one-sided susceptibility which we may sup- 
pose his passionate affection for the Danish 
cause may have given him—and one does 
note in his book a certain innocence and 
juvenility of feeling which, while it makes 
us like him, would hardly dispose us to re- 
ceive implicitly his judgments or even his 
impressions—we have still enough left to be 
matter of thought. His testimony that we 
are very unpopular at present throughout 
Europe accords with too many other testi- 
monies to be set aside; and, though a nation 
ought not, any more than an individual, to 
set so much store on popularity with its 
neighbours as to be greatly downcast by the 
cessation of it, provided it has the approval 
of its own conscience, yet a nation cannot, any 
more than an individual, be quite indifferent 
to the fact that it is generally disliked. It 
is for political journalists to investigate the 
causes of the present universal unpopularity 
of Great Britain, in so far as they lie in the 
ty mad course of diplomatic action which 

as been pursued by our Government in 
such recent international questions as those 
of the American war, the Polish insurrec- 
tion, and the quarrel between the Danes and 
the Germans. There are aspects of the 
subject, however, of less exclusively political 
interest. 

In so far as our unpopularity may haye 
arisen from the resentment of other nations 
at the general tone of British opinion and 
feeling in reference to questions which are of 
life-and-death importance to those nations, 
the contemp!ation of this unpopularity need 
not disturb our equanimity unless we are 
conscious of having neglected the duty that 
lies upon us always to qualify ourselves for 
having an opinion on a foreign question before 
pronouncing one. What is the means by 
which we can qualify ourselves for judging 
of a foreign question and for honestly lettin 
one side or the other of those actively iguael 
in re — have pret = our 
wishes and expressions 0 P ere 
is no other means then, the staky of the 
question. This phrase “‘the study of the 
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uestion”’ is one which we ought to keep 
uently repeating to ourselves in these 
oe when we are called upon, almost by the 
habits of society, to be so opinionative all of 
a hurry upon matters far beyond our own 
personal range. There are perhaps few ques- 
tions, however complex—the terrible Ame- 
rican war itself being hardly an exception— 
in which it would not be competent for an 
intelligent man, if only he would take a 
little pains, to arrive at such a distinct 
preponderance of affection for one side or 
the other as would at least be sufficient for 
himself. They are comparatively few, how- 
ever, in any community who take this trouble 
in forming their politics. We rush into 
decisions on the impulse of a few stock- 
notions or prejudices, or simply because, 
when all around us are vehement, we must 
be vehement too, in order to do our part 
in the talk. What we have to ask our- 
selves now, accordingly, in presence of the 
fact of our unpopularity abroad, is whether 
we have of late, and in reference to recent 
uestions of international interest, been more 
n usually hurried and careless of real in- 
quiry in the formation of our opinions. If 
our consciences acquit us of any such fault, 
we need not take our unpopularity much 
to heart. In a country like this there will 
always be such oppositions and differences 
of view on contempo foreign questions, 
even among those who do base their judg- 
ments on study and inquiry, that what is 
called the national tone of feeling on any 
such question can only be the tone of feeling 
of a more or less considerable majority. It 
is to be remembered also that, when parties 
are in conflict, we can never please them all, 
and that, whatever amount of anger may be 
directed against us because of the tone of 
feeling which is prevalent, there would pro- 
bably have been as much anger if the tide of 
feeling had gone the other way. Still, the 
lesson for us is the necessity there always is 
of a study of the question respecting which 
events call us, if only as spectators, to 
come to a conclusion. In the war between 
Germany and Denmark, for example, 
what we behold is History making a 
step forward—a tendency to some new adjust- 
ment at that point in the map of Europe 
where the Scandinavian and the German 
races, and the political systems which they 
respectively represent, come into mutual 
contact, and where there has long been a 
disturbed equilibrium. We are called upon, 
if only as tators, to say how we should 
like to see History taking this step—what 
icular adjustment would best satisfy us. 
t does not seem impossible that, as specta- 
tors, we should arrive at a notion of an 
adjustment which should be equitable and 
expedient in all the circumstances of the 
case— which should remedy the original 
causes of discontent in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and, while gratifying as far as may be our 
natural British er with brave little 
Denmark, and that general Scandina- 
vianism which seems to have been suddenly 
awakened in ourfibre (as if we felt moreakin to 
the Scandinavians than to the Germans, and 
more bound up with them in the near future 
of Europe), should yet recognise the respect 
due from all the world to any idea on which 
a nation so great intellectually as the Ger- 
mans declares itself to be unanimous. 

How we should judge and wish in such 
matters is one question; what we ought to 
do, if our judgment and wishes are thwarted, 
and our recommendations scouted and re- 
jected, is another. There are among us at 
present who are rampant for a war, on certain 
easy contingencies, in behalf of Denmark. 
What leads them to this is partly indignation 
at the fixed idea of forei wers and peoples 
that Britain, now that she the Manchester 
party in such influence at the heart of her, 
will never go to war for anything whatever, 
and that consequently, in any arrangements 
concerning other parts of the earth, no atten- 
tion need be paid to her. They long to see 
an end put to this state of things—to see 
Great Britain go to war, if only to prove that 
she can go to war. A very unsatisfactory 





reason, we think, for resorting to the last 
action of nations! When and for what a 
country should go to war is a question re- 
moved by a dark intervening gulf from the 
question when and for what a country should 
avow its convictions of right or its predilec- 
tions of expediency. The gulf can hardly be 
too broad. There may, indeed, come occa- 
sions when it must be overleaped ; but they 
ought surely, and especially for an island 
like ours, to be few and far between. May 
the next occasion for us be distant! And 
yet, in the state in which the whole world 
now is, who can tell how near it may be ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RENAN ON THE BOOK OF NABA- 
THAAN AGRICULTURE. 


An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book 
of Nabathean Agriculture ; to which is added 
an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Semitic Nations in the History of Civilization. 
By M. Ernest Renan, Membre de 1’Institut, 
&e., &e., &. (Triibner & Co.) 


i his own sphere M. Renan is not only a 
charming, but a profound writer. If 
not the first Semitic scholar of the day, as 
his special admirers boast, he is at least 
worthy to take rank with the first scholars— 
the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, Meyers, Curetons, 
of England, Russia, andGermany. Yielding 
perhaps to each of these writers in knowledge 
of a particular language, he excels them all 
in general acquaintance with the many and 
varied forms of Semitic speech. He is to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miiller is to 
Arianism—the one living master of the 
subject, the sole authority competent to deal 
with all its ramifications, and at the same 
time to pronounce judgment upon it in its 
entirety. He is also—thanks to his Gallic 
blood and training—a subtle and acute critic. 
With the warmth and enthusiasm of his 
nation he combines their sharp common- 
sense, their keen perception of the ludicrous, 
their habit of suspecting what is new and 
strange, however tempting it may be to the 
imagination. These qualities have rendered 
him peculiarly competent to deal with the 
work criticized in the present ‘‘ Essay ’’—a 
work probably not very well known to our 
readers, and of which we shall therefore 
proceed to give an account. 

The ‘‘ Book of Nabathzan Agriculture” 
is a work existing in MS. in several of 
the public libraries of Europe, written in 
Arabic, and professing to be a transla- 
tion from the Syriac made by a certain 
Ibn Washiya in the year 904 of our era. 
The work translated by Ibn Washiya was 
the production of a writer called Kuthami, a 
native of Babylon; and the controversy, 
which has recently occupied Semitic scholars 
and interested the learned world generally, 
is on the date of the original composition of 
this Babylonian. M. Quatremére was the 
first of modern scholars to draw attention to 
Kuthami’s work, and to suggest for it an 
origin which took it out of the category of 
mere common ancient books, and set it 
apart by itself as one of the most impor- 
tant fragments of profane literature that 
had come down to us from antiquity. He 
believed it to belong to the period which 
elapsed between the downfall of the Median 
Empire (B.C. 625, according to Niebuhr) and 
the taking of Babylon by Cyrus (B.c. 538, 
according to most writers). He even ven- 
tured to suggest as its more exact date the 
reign of the Nebuchadnezzar who ruled 
Ba a from B.C. 604 to B.c. 561. It was, 
he thought, ‘‘a very natural hypothesis that 
a great prince, who carried victorious 
arms to such remote lands; who embellished 
his capital by immense works ; who ordered 
the construction of numberless canals, des- 
tined to spread fertility and abundance over 
the most distant ey of his hereditary 
states,—should wish to complete and per- 
petuate his work by ordering the com- 
position of a vast library which should 


comprise all that the experience of many 
centuries had taught as to the productions 
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of Chaldza, and the means of developin 
and increasing its natural resources.’’ M 
Quatremére published this opinion in 1835 
It was controverted in the succeeding 
year by Professor Meyer of the University 
of Kénigsberg, who gave numerous and (in 
our judgment) very sound reasons for assign- 
ing the work to a much later date. He even 
suggested, as probably the real time of its 
composition, the first century ofour era. In 
this judgment the literary world seemed to 
have acquiesced, when, in 1859, Dr. Chwol- 
sohn, Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of St. Petersburg, and the learned author of 
‘‘Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus,” having had 
occasion to consult the treatise of Kuthami 
in connexion with his great work, resusci- 
tated the notion of its ‘great value and high 
antiquity, even going beyond M. Quatremére, 
and maintaining that its latest possible date 
was B.0. 1300, while it might probably have 
been written several centuries earlier. 

What gave special importance to the con- 
troversy was the peculiar nature of the book 
of Kuthami. A treatise strictly on agri- 
culture, like Cato’s for instance, would 
belong necessarily to no age; and it would 
be a mere matter of curious antiquarian 
speculation whether it was written a thousand 

ears earlier or later. But Kuthami’s treatise 
is not merely agricultural: it contains a 
considerable amount of matter professedl 
historical; and on the history of literature it 
has bearingsof peculiar importance. Kuthami 
quotes a series of writers on a variety of 
subjects who must have covered a long space 
of time, and who discussed, in a controversial 
manner, almost all the problems of religion, 
philosophy, and science. When we are asked 
to believe that Kuthami wrote in the four- 
teenth century before Christ we are required 
to suppose that there was then at Babylon 
‘a rich and varied literature, fully equal to 
that which was developed among the Greeks”’ 
twelve hundred years later; ‘‘a matured 
literature, full of controversies, of schools, of 
sects, and of disputes between religion and 
philosophy.”’ 

“Tt is not a question,” as M. Renan observes, 
“as to one of those primitive literatures which do 
not discover the identity of an author, and where 
an abstract genius seems to wield the pen for an 
entire nation. The writers of Babylon must have 
been thinkers with distinct views, discussing step 
by step, and in the minutest details, the opinions 
of their adversaries. The founders of Babylonian 
religions must have been philosophers gifted with 
clear perceptions, amicably opposing one another, 
and debating, one and all, like academical pro- 
fessors ”’ (p. 22). 


The literature previous to Kuthami, which 
his work implies, is regarded by Professor 
Chwolsohn as covering a space of 3000 years. 
This is, no doubt, an exaggerated estimate ; 
but a literary cultivation of six or seven hun- 
dred years at least must undoubtedly have 

tedeled the composition of Kuthami’s work. 
t has noneof the freshness, the simplicity, the 
hard strength of a dawning literature. On 
the contrary, it is characterized by all the 
features which mark a decaying and effete 
civilization, a corrupt and debased taste, a 
waning and departing literary ability. Can 
it be true that, at Babylon, in the fourteenth, 
or even in the sixth century before Christ, 
such a state of things had been reached ? 
Did royal libraries, long controversial works, 
disputations, sects, schools, really precede at 
Babylon the foundation of the Assyrian 
Empire, the siege of Troy, the establishment 
of a monarchy in Israel? We have heard 
strange things of Egyptian literature under 
the Ramesside kings, and of Assyrian cul- 
tivation under the Sargonidw. But. these 
marvels of the Old World shrink into in- 
significance by the side of Dr. Chwolsohn’s 
Babylon, which had exhausted, in B.0. 1300, 
all the metaphysical, moral, and scientific 
problems which more than a thousand years 
later puzzled the Greeks! Does the world, 
then, really reyolye in an eternal cycle? Is 
nothing truly old, or truly new? Does the 
human min tually tread the same 
weary round, fw! ing its literature and its 
science, cerrupting them, forgetting them, 
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and then beginning again? If so, vanitas 
vanitatum—all is vanity indeed ! 


It follows to ask on what foundation such 
a stupendous conclusion as that of Dr. Chwol- 
sohn rests in the mind of its propounder. 
Chiefly, it would seem, on two grounds—one 
negative, the other positive. Dr. Chwolsohn 
finds in the ‘‘ Book of Nabathwan Agricul- 
ture” no trace of Christianity, no indication 
of Seleucidan, Arsacidan, or Sassanidan rule, 
no vestige of the conquests of Alexander. 
The work must therefore, he concludes, be 
prior to Alexander. But there is no mention 
of the Persian kings. It must therefore be 
prior to Oyrus. Nebuchadnezzar is not 
noticed, though there is a chapter on canal- 
ization. It must consequently be anterior to 
him. The native monarchs up to Nabo- 
nassar are all ignored. It must be earlier 
than B.C. 747. The Assyrian kings of 
Ctesias, as well as those mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, are equally unnoticed. The book must 
therefore be anterior to the establishment of 
the Assyrian empire. Dr. Chwolsohn is 
thus, by his negative reasoning, thrown back 
to about B.c. 1300. His positive argument 
then comes in. A Canaanite dynasty is said 
by Kuthami to reign over Babylon in his 
time. The founder of this dynasty is called 
Numruda. Among his successors are Zah- 
muna, Susikya, and Salbama—names other- 
wise unknown in history. Now when, says 
Dr. Chwolsohn, can these kings have 
reigned ’—when can this Canaanite conquest 
have taken place? Not, certainly, later than 
the commencement of the Assyrian period ; 
for from that time, he thinks, we know the 
kings and the history of Babylon. Accord- 
ingly he concludes to identify Kuthami’s 
Canaanite dynasty with the fifth, or Arabian, 
dynasty of Berosus, which immediately 
preceded the Assyrian, and which reigned 
(according to most moderns) from B.¢. 
1518 to B.c. 1273. Numruda, the founder, 
he identifies with the Scriptural Nimrod, 
who is’ genealogically connected with 
Canaan in Genesis (x. 6—8). Why 
Berosus should call Canaanites Arabs, he 
does not explain. How the Biblical Nim- 
rod, the great-grandson of Noah, should 
live so late as B.c. 1518—the time of Moses-— 
he does not care to inquire. The identity of 
a single name, supporting (as it does) his 
idea of Kuthami’s high antiquity, is enough 
for him ; and, by seizing on it and paradin 
it, he seems to imagine that he has obtaine 
a certain amount of Biblical sanction for his 
theory. 

Such is the view, and such are the ai, 2 
ments, which M. Renan has to combat. e 
effects his task by showing, first, that the 
writer of the ‘‘ Book of Nabathzean Agricul- 
ture’’ is well acquainted with the Greeks, 
and not only with the nation, of which the 
Babylonians may have known something, at 
any rate from the time of Sargon, but with 
Greek science and writings of a cast that did 
not exist till after Alexander. The writer 
gives several Greek names of plants—not the 
vulgar names, but those used in scientific 
treatises. Heis acquainted with the division 
of plants into hot and cold, which is not 
earlier than Theophrastus. He mentions 
Ephesus as ‘‘a city of the Greeks,” from 
which a certain plant was brought to Baby- 
lon. He names Antioch, which was first 
founded by Seleucus Nicator. He speaks of 
Hermes and Agathodzemon as sages who had 
written books; thus showing that he knew 
and accepted the figments of the Neopla- 
tonists. It is evident that a debased Greek 
literature was current at Babylon in his day 
—a literature of a character which first 
showed itself in the time of the Seleucidz. 

In the next place, the writer of the 
‘* Agriculture” shows an acquaintance with 
Persian, or rather (it should perhaps be said) 
with Parsee notions, such as shows him to 
have lived, not only after the system of the 
Zendayesta had become known to the 
Babylonians, which was not till the time of 
Cyrus, but after that system had been cor- 
rupted and transfigured by the Parsee sages 


who flourished under the early Sassanians. 
He speaks of the Pehlevi language as a 





Persian dialect, that language having come 
into being, at the earliest, under the Arsa- 
cides. He uses occasionally Pehlevi words. 
If the book contained no other evidence of 
date, its treatment of the Persian religion, 
philosophy, and science would suffice to 
show that it was, at any rate, written later 
than the close of the Achzwmenian period, 
and would point to the time of the early 
Sassanian princes as its most probable date. 

Thirdly and lastly, the writer is familiar 
with that phase of Jewish belief which pre- 
vailed during the first two or three centuries 
after our era, but not either earlier or later. 
He is convinced of the genuineness of all 
those apocryphal writings ascribed freely 
about that time to the various Jewish 
patriarchs. He quotes Adami —#i..e., 
Adam; Ishitha—i.e., Seth; Akhnukha, 
or Enoch; Anuha, or Noah; and Ibrahim, 
or Abraham. He knows of the Sethites, 
who flourished at this period. His whole 
tone on these subjects is that of the 
Jews and Syrians of the first centuries 
of our era, when these apocryphal works 
were generally accepted in Western Asia, and 
possessed full and unquestioned authority. 

Having thus proved the ‘‘ Agriculture” 
to be not earlier than the first century of 
the Christian era, and noted that it is 
strongly marked by all the blemishes which 
affiicted the human intellect towards the 
third and fourth centuries, M. Renan pro- 
ceeds to observe that it is one of a class of 
books still extant which have exactly the 
same tone and spirit, all belonging, and one 
admitted, even by Dr. Chwolsohn, to belong 
to this period. Ibn Washiya, the translator 
of the work of Kuthami, rendered into Arabic 
three other Nabathewan productions — a 
‘** Book of Poisons,” a genethlialogical work, 
and a work ‘‘ On the Artificial Production of 
Human Beings.” The second of these is 
allowed by Dr. Chwolsohn to be Arsacidan, 
and to be perhaps as late as the first century 
after Christ. But this work, thus admitted 
to be recent, is ‘‘ exactly of the same phy- 
siognomy ” with the production of Kuthami. 
‘‘There is a similar science; a similar 
state of religion; the same celebrities ; 
the same authorities; similar apocryphal 
traditions; and, in one word, it is of 
the same school” (p. 70). Can it be sup- 
posed, M. Renan asks triumphantly, that 
in fifteen, or even in eight centuries, nothing 
should have changed at Babylon, and that 
two works, composed at such an interval as 
this, should present such a striking resem- 
blance ? 

In conclusion, M. Renan takes into con- 
sideration those peculiarities in the ‘‘ Book 
of Nabathzean Agriculture” which have 
furnished Dr. Chwolsohn with his only posi- 
tive arguments—the application of the word 
Canaanite to the dynasty reigning at Babylon 
in Kuthami’s time, maf the remarkable fact 
that, out of seventeen names of Babylonian 
monarchs which the work contains, two, at 
most, correspond with those of persons known 
to us from other sources. With regard to 
the first point, he notices that the term 
Canaanite was often applied by the Orientals 
to the Babylonian dynasty founded by 
Nimrod, and that the word was not under- 
stood to mean inbabitants of Palestine, ‘‘ but 
descendants of the Biblical Canaan” (p. 78). 
At the same time he suggests that perhaps 
the term is one of those conventional ones 
by which in the East it was often sought to 
escape from getting embroiled with suspected 
powers—a term used in the way in which 
the Jews used ‘‘ Edomites”’ or *‘ Amalekites”’ 
for any of their enemies, and ‘‘ Babylon’”’ for 
the capital of any hostile country ®- 80). 
With regard to the mysterious list of 
monarchs, he reminds us, in the first place, 
that, owing to the uliar character of 
Arabic writing, there is great uncertainty in 
the rendering of all foreign names, and that 
thus the list may meanenk-2 under a changed 
orthography many a familiar personage. 
But, on the whole, he inclines to the belief 
that the history of the ‘‘ Book of Nabathzan 
Agriculture” 1s a pure fabrication—not, 





perhaps, the work of Kuthami, but of some 
769 


earlier forger whom he followed and believed. 
He shows that, at the iod to which, on 
other grounds, he refers the ‘‘ Agriculture,” a 
_s of = beet untruth infested the East; 

e writers ck at nothing ; imagin 
histories were composed wih tn aqdaniey de 
which we can scarcely conceive, readily ob- 
tained credit, and after a while became re- 
garded as authorities. ‘‘ ‘The Book of Naba- 
theean Agriculture’ appears to have been 
written at the date of this apocryphal and 
trickish literature,” and its pretended “ his- 
tory’”’ need, therefore, cause us no difficulty, 
since it is probably a pure invention. 

A more complete and crushing refutation 
never came under our notice. After this we 
hope we shall hear no more of ‘‘ Pre-Adamite 
Literature,” ‘‘ Babylonian civilization of four 
thousand years before Christ,”’ and the like ; 
or, at least, that the work of Kuthami will not 
be quoted in proof of them. The post-Chris- 
tian date of that work is, we think we may 
say, completely established. All that remains 
really surprising, after M. Renan’s searchin 
examination, is, that two such scholars as M 
Quatremére and Dr. Chwolsohn would ever 
have entertained a contrary opinion. 








CAPTAIN HEATON’S NOTES ON 
RIFLE-SHOOTING. 


Notes on Rifle-Shooting. By Captain Heaton. 

(Longman and Co.) 

OR the right book to be written by the 

right man in the right way is no 
common thing. Men who may be considered 
the right men have written the right book 
in the wrong way ; or the right book has been 
written by the wrong man in the wrong 
way; or, twist if about as you like, it is very 
hard to get the right man and the right 
book and the right way together. In the 
case of Captain Heaton’s little book we 
really think all the three conditions keep 
fair touch. It is marvellous how large an 
English library we possess, each volume of 
which professes to teach us some new and 
royal road to success in sporting matters, 
more particularly as regards shooting and 
fishing. As for hunting, or, more properly, 
riding to hounds, even the old Duke of 
Newcastle would hardly have dreamt of 
making a man sit a horse properly by merely 
telling him in good set print how to do it. 
And yet, in spite of all these ladders to 
learning, who can lay his hand on his heart 
and declare that he ever killed one more 
partridge, gralloched one more stag, or 
landed one more salmon in consequence of 
studying all the sporting books in exist- 
ence, from Juliana, Dame Berners, down 
to Mr. Cheeky’s young angler’s guide? 
Our new sport of rifle-shooting—for a sport 
proper it should be considered, whatever its 
ulterior uses may be—has, in its turn, pro- 
duced a large number of books, each con- 
taining information valuable and useful 
enough in its way, but not one of which, as 
far as our own experience goes, has hitherto 
added one bull’s-eye to, or subtracted one 
ricochet from, our score. 

Captain Heaton is the first man who has 
told us plainly the secrets of his craft—those 
secrets the possession of which have raised 
him to so high a position amongst riflemen, 
and the diffusion of which will, we have no 
doubt, materially improve the general shoot- 
ing of the volunteers. These secrets it would 
be unfair to reveal here ; but the one on which 
we are inclined to lay the test stress is 
that connected with the refraction of light 
and the marvellous variations produced 
the mere — g-out or be-clouding of 
the sun. ese curious facts, though well 
enough known to scientific riflemen, have 
been too little attended to by the mass of 
volunteers, who may often be heard cursing 
their fate, the gods, and the authorities, for 
presenting them with a weapon which one 
moment lodges the bullet in the bull’s-eye 
and the next causes merely a stream of dust 
five yards in front of the t, followed by 
that ‘‘ mopping and mowing” of a red flag so 





hateful to the yolunteer mind. Those who 

















study their Heaton will see how the diffor- 
ences between shots fired beneath a clouded 
See Oe nore Hi. Ase No Ke meneneed by 

In this, however, as in many other points 
connected with rifle-shooting, we are merely 


retracing ground long ago trodden by Con- 
tinental ile shots : we may have improved 
the weapon, but not the way of using it. 
The art which made wr gy shots at two 
hundred yards is identical with that which 
now makes them unerring at a thousand. It 
is remarkable how old most of our supposed 
inventions (with the exception of the shape 
of the projectile) really are. There are Stretz 
rifles, with wheel-locks, which possess hexa- 
gonal bores, wonderfully like those of Whit- 
worths, dating from the seventeenth century ; 
breech-loaders, on an improved Armstrong 
system, of the time of the Knights of Malta— 
which, by-the-bye, from the alterations made 
in some of them, seem to have been failures ; 
and there is hardly a new-fangled sight— 
aperture, or other—whose prinaiple may not 
be traced in some ancient and rusty in- 
vention. We have seen most quaint and 
curious modifications of them affixed to old 
Fastern rifles, and even to arbelasts and cross- 
bows. More than thirty years ago a London 
Joie ape made a most beautiful aperture 

ack-sight, with wind-gauge and elevating 
screws, of the greatest delicacy. Prac- 
tically, either for the chase or war, they 
were all found to be useless; and men 
returned to the naked sight, and trusted 
for success to a true eye and steady hand. 
Unfortunately, the revival of mere target 
spooting, has induced men to return to 
these and exploded means of gaining 
triumphs, useless except to the pocket of the 
winner. Already, short as the reign of the 
rifle has been in England, we are beginning 
to fall into the mistaken system which the 
Swiss and Belgians had perfected long before 
we began to shoot; and hundreds, if not 
thousands, of pounds are annually given as 
prizes to inventions utterly worthless from a 
military or even sporting point of view, and 
for the most part of so expensive and com- 
plicated a nature as to confine their use to 
the rich and unoccupied. 

Turning from the weapon to its user, it is 
comforting to find that any one can make 
himself a shot, whatever may be the 
colour of his eyes or his physical peculiarities 
—that is, if he possess one slight common- 
a ualification — ‘‘ namely,” says Cap- 

eaton, ‘‘if he have a perfectly easy 
temper.” Only that—nothing more! Un- 
fortunately, he omits to tell us how this 
blessed state of equanimity is to be attained. 
We ean see but two ways in which it ean 
I to man. Either he may be born with 
it, or, after life’s fitful fever somewhat 
burnt itself out, and he has become smenton 
careless about all things, a calm and conten 
indifference may enable him to shoot for the 


pot, itated by the possible result. 
And, by the way, it was this last sort of man 
that Falstaff loved, having learned by long 


ience, and much expense of 
nobles, the man to back in a match. ‘Give 
me,’ says Sir John—‘‘ give me always a 

little, lean, old, chapped, bald shot.” 
It would be impertinent to criticize a work 
Lee great a master of his craft as Captain 
eaton has shown himself to be; but we 
think that, amangng as he does to the Gas- 


the position as well as the wiliness of the 
old serpent, and go on their 
stomachs, he undervalues the of 


The shoulder-shot can hardly, 
think, pay too much attention to this 
Another thing worth attending to in 
the next edition is, whether the chapter on 
small-bores is of much use, and whether, if 
it must be retained, it would not be as well 
to give the mean deviation of each rifle, as a 
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MISS YONGE’S NEW NOVEL, AND 
“OLARA VAUGHAN.” 


The Trial: More Links of the Daisy Chain, By 
the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Clara Vaughan. A Novel. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


ISS YONGE seems to us, in all her books 
that we have read, to preach the doctrine 
that from small causes great effects arise ; 
that little waywardnesses become great sins ; 
that the indulgence in one act of wilfulness 
or temper may be as deadly in result as 
the commission of a crime; ‘‘ that whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without a 
cause shall be in danger of the judgment, 
and whosoever shall say to his brother Raca 
shall be in danger of the council, but who- 
soever shall say ‘Thou fool’ shall be in 
danger of hell fire.” It is a doctrine, doubt- 
less, liable to abuse. We all know the tracts 
showing how every one who takes a 
Sunday trip or a Sunday row must 
or ought to be smashed or drowned, or 
at least brought home witha broken leg, or 
the nose of an outrigger in the small of his 
back. But, when the sermon is preached, or 
the story told, in a different tone—the moral 
not thrust offensively forward, the sin made 
one not against a point of dogma, but against 
the law of love—then the lesson may be 
thankfully listened to, and its precepts may 
dwell in our minds and hearts for help against 
future temptations and encouragement under 
resent distress. Many a hasty man must 
favre had cause to bless the day when he 
opened ‘‘The Heir of Redelyffe,” and many 
a wilful one will be softened and checked 
if he will read and inwardly digest its 
authoress’s present work. ‘The Trial” 
is, firstly, that of Leonard Ward, brother of 
a@ young 8 m in a country town, for 
murdering his rich uncle. Leonard, too 
unsubmissive to his somewhat tyrannical 
elder brother, and acting against the advice 
of his best friend, self-willedly puts himself 
into the office of a bad uncle with a worse 
nephew. Six months after the uncle is 
found with his skull smashed in by Leonard’s 
rifle. Leonard was the last person seen with 
him, and is stopped as he leaves the mail- 
train with £120 of his uncle’s on him. The 
circumstantial evidence against him is com- 
plete : he is condemned to death ; the sentence 
is commuted to penal servitude for life; and, 
in solitary confinement, orwith a ruffian gang, 
the high-spirited, brave young fellow suffers 
the penalty of the crime he has never com- 
mitted, till his reason trembles in the balance 
and his old self-assertion sinks into mechanic 
obedience. From this state he is rescued, and 
his innocence is proved, by Tom May, his 
sister’s lover, whois the second person under 
trial. For his self-sufficiency has set his 
sweetheart against him ; she has refused him ; 
and, while taming for years his own spirit, he 
has tracked the real murderer of Axworthy, 
and obtained the proof of Leonard’s inno- 
cence, that he may claim as his reward the 
once refused hand of the once convict’s sister 
Averil. He gets his treasure at last, though 
winning her back from closeapproaching death 
to life; for she has been sorely tried too. The 
bright, wilful girl has been forced to leave 
her happy English home, to give way in 
ing to the elder brother, who has 
oppressed her and her Leonard, and to sacri- 
fice her fortune and her health in the swamps 
of Indiana. Divers other trials there are for 
other people, by which all learn humility, 
and through which trust in a Power higher 
than their own — them safe at last. But 
the chief offender, Henry Ward, escapes more 
easily than any of the rest—though, perhaps, 
his punishment is to come, as he has to wait for 
his lovely widow till'Charleston is taken, and 
that is tedee oa likely to occur soon, if 
we may j appearances. 
With the old Pre-Raffaelite touch Miss 
i uietly, faith- 
ean. You 
el, “the light and the 


Three Volumes. 





whether she may accept her lover, because 
her sailor-brother once told her not to get 
married before he did; you joy in the boys’ 
sea-side life and their school , and 
sorrow with Leonard in his hard, hard trial 
in the murderer’s cell and the convicts’ 
prison ; you delight in that true creation, the 
little Knickerbocker boy from New Zealand, 
and are amused at the happily hit off Mrs. 
Ledwick ; you share the gladness and the 
sorrow of two English homes—the one, the 
Mays’, almost wholly sunny and prosperous, 
the other, the Wards’, broken up and tor- 
mented through its wilfulnesses. We must 
not conclude without a specimen of the text, 
and choose, out of a dozen passages marked 
for extract, part of the scene between Leonard, 
when under sentence of death, and his sister 
Averil. 


‘““ How are the little ones, Ave ?” 

“Very well. Minna so longed to come.” 

“ Better not,” said Leonard; “ she is so little; 
and these white walls might distress her fancy. 
They will remember our singing on the last 
Sunday evening instead. Do you remember, Ave, 
how they begged to stay on and on till it grew so 
dark that we could not see a word or a note, and 
went on from memory?” and he very softly 
hummed the restful cadence, dying away into 


“Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above.” 


How ean you bear to think of those dear, 
happy days?” 

** Because you will be glad of them by-and-by,” 
said Leonard ; “‘and I am very glad of them now, 
though they might have been so much better, if 
only we had known.” 

“They were the only happy days of all my 
life !”’ 

“T hope not—I trust not, dearest. You may 
and ought to have much better and happier days 
to come.” 

She shook her head, with a look of inexpressible 
anguish, almost of reproach. 

“Tndeed I mean it, Ave,” he said; “I have 
thought it over many times, and I see that the 
diseomfort and evil of our home were in the spirit 
of pride and rebellion that I helped you to nurse. 
It was like a wedge, driving us farther and farther 
apart; and, now that it is gone, and you will 
close up again, when you are kind and yielding to 
Henry—what a happy, peaceful home you may 
make out in the prairie land!” 

** As if we could ever—” 

“ Nay, Averil, could not you recover it if I were 
dying now of sickness? I know you would, 
though you might not think so at the time. Be- 
lieve me, then, when I say that I am quite wil- 
ling to have it as it is—to be my own man to the 
last—to meet with such precious, inestimable kind- 
ness from so many. Of course I should like to 
live longer, and do something worth doing ; but, 
if I am to die young, there is so much blessing 
even in this way that nothing really grieves me 
but the thought of you and Henry; and, if it 
makes you one together, even that is made up.” 


A gentleman’s country-house in the West 
of England, which has stood for three cen- 
turies or more half hidden among the sun- 
chequered loveliness of park and glade and 

en, and is rich in quaint romance of 
igh oak-panneled room, oriel window, and 
rumed chapel; a farmhouse in Devonshire, 
where pigs and calves and babies abound ; 
then a suburb of London, with its dirty 
lodging-houses, its veterinary college, its 
dreary squares and monotonous srw 
fares; and anon, far away over the blue 
Mediterranean, an island teeming with jewels 
and marble, and every dower of Nature, 
where ripen the olive, the lemon, the citron, 
and the grape, the birthplace of heroes, con- 
uerors of the world, beautiful and romantic 
orsica—such are the scenes through which 
the author of “‘ Clara Vaughan” leads us a 
pleasant day’s journey, in company with all 
classes of Beer ane good, and some so bad 
that we almost fancy we hear the pattering 
hoof as we trudge along side by side; hale 
old English gentlemen, lovely brave women, 
hideous things that also go by the name 
of women, murderers, cozy country wives, 
detectives who know the faces of most of 
the criminals of their time, but are never so 
fortunate as to detect the one wanted, 
istic “‘men of Devon,” prattling chil- 
dren, eccentric poets, and others too mumie- 
_rous to mention. 
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The story is related by the heroine in per-. 


son, who was, according to her own account, a 
child of a wild, loving, ionate nature, sub- 
ject. in her youthful years to epileptic fits, and 
not given to much learning or good conduct. 
A sagacious physician asserts, at an early 
pes in the narrative, that her head, which 
examines professionally in the presence of 
her anxious parents, is a noble and honest 
one, and that, in spite of fits and naughty 
tempers, there need be no fear for her intel- 
lect or general physical welfare. The physi- 
clan’s Gangnoais turns out perfectly correct, 
though the hopeful old gentleman would 
scarcely have expressed the same confidence 
in the future of his youthful patient had he 
foreseen half the adventures she was to expe- 
rience in the course of the next fifteen years, 
and which were certainly more than sufficient 
to overcome the powers of an Amazon. 
When she is but ten years old, her father— 
the lord of the ancient estates of Vaughan 
Hall in Gloucestershire, whose only child 
and heiress she is—the kind-hearted gentle- 
man, the tenderly loving and beloved father 
and husband, is mysteriously, and apparently 
without cause or provocation, murdered in 
his bed. The police, as usual, fail to detect 
the Y gps sapeand of this foul deed, and the 
child, upon recovering from three months of 
severe illness consequent upon so serious a 
shock, assumes for herself the character of 
avenger. She sets out by suspecting, with 
some apparent reason, her father’s half- 
brother, who, as her guardian and nearest 
relative, besides her mother, takes up his 
residence soon after the murder at Vaughan 
Hall. For seven years she hugs this sus- 
picion to her heart day and night, during 
which time she discovers a stiletto hidden in 
a pond and other bits of evidence, which she 
stows carefully away out of reach of the 
police, preferrmg to leave the detection of 
er father’s murderer to the chances of time 
and to her own stealthy efforts. At length, in 
open rebellion against a guardian’s will, she 
ejectsfrom the houseacertain Mrs. Daldy, who, 
with her son, upon the strength of their rela- 
tionship to Clara’s uncle and guardian, had 
lately taken up their abode at the Hall. 
Clara’s noble and out-speaking disposition 
renders her painfully sensitive to meanness 
and deception in others. The hypocritical 
piety of Mrs. Daldy is not less offensive to 
er than the paltry attentions of her effemi- 
nate son; and the end of it all is a domestic 
rebellion, when Miss Clara asserts for the 
first time her paramount authority beneath 
the roof of her ancestors. It is then she 
learns from her uncle that, owing to some 
flaw in the deeds, some mere law quibble, the 
estates are, in truth, not her’s at all, but his; 
that she and her mother are living there upon 
his charity—upon the charity of the man 
whom now, more than ever, she suspects and 
hates. 
Penniless, but proud as before—indignant, 
but not humbled—Clara bids adieu to the 
home of her childhood, to her father’s grave, 
to those who so lately called her mistress, 
and goes, with her heart-broken mother, to 
a small farmhouse in Devonshire, the last 
relic that remains to them of all their de- 
pester wealth. Here, among new and live- 
ier scenes, we listen for a time to the simple 
talk of Farmer Huxtable and his wife, and 
of the rustic poet Beany Dawe ; and these 
peeps at rural life and English character 
seem quite wholesome and refreshing after 
the stagnant, vault-like atmosphere of 
Vaughan Hall. But Death is not absent 
here either. The gentle, widowed lady dies 
before long, and Clara is left a penniless and 
friendless orphan. Hitherto, with the ex- 
ception of Master Daldy’s declarations of the 
tender passion, which, from so contemptible 
an admirer, scarcely deserve the name, the 
subject of love has never been alluded to, 
nor has the story needed it. But now, when 
Clara is in the splendour of youth and beauty, 
her nature matured and ennobled by mis- 
fortune bravely borne, her position as soli- 
tary as an orphan’s can well be, the reader 
begins to sigh for the consoling and invigor- 
ating effect of a true-love episode. “And, 





sure enough, before very long, as at the 
stroke of a fairy wand, among the ruddy 
autumn woods, where the child en’s voices 
ring as they search for nuts and wild straw- 
berries, Love makes his début in the guise 
of a young huntsman, and at once the future 
is bright with hope and mystery. 

From the peaceful pleasures of Fossil’s 
Barton Farm and the disinterested kind- 
ness of its inhabitants, still impelled by 
the conviction that she is destined to 
discover her father’s murderer, Clara sets 
out on her journey of life afresh, and 
takes up her next abode in London. 
Through her intricate adventures here it 
would be more difficult to follow her. 
Nor would it be fair to do so. The plot is 
an excellent one, elaborately woven from 
beginning to end, and the book deserves to 
speak for itself. Whether Clara succeeds in 
her strange mission of revenge, and how— 
who the assassin is, what was the motive of 
his crime, what his ultimate punishment—are 
all questions too intimately connected with 
the interest of the story to be prematurely 
answered here. A fine, healthy, moral tone 
pervades the book, and there are occasionally 
descriptions of natural scenery, in the West 
of England, and in Corsica chiefly, that are 
extremely vivid and pleasant to read. The 
principal character is well drawn. Sheisa 

eroine of the very latest fashion—strong- 
minded, but withal beautiful, so that the 
less strong-minded sex do not shun her as a 
superior being; noble-hearted, impetuous, 
always in trouble, misunderstood, and un- 
happy. The uncle is also a first-rate cha- 
racter of the mysterious-heroic kind. These 
two, between whose dispositions a family 
likeness is discernible, are ever at variance 
with each other until near the close of the 
tale. Then the romantic Corsican story is 
ably introduced; and the cobwebs of Clara’s 
Camden-town life are swept away by the 
breezes off the Mediterranean in time to 
admit the sunshine of sweet Isola’s beauty, 
and all the circumstances of love and mar- 
riage which close a novel in a suitable 
manner. 

About some of the knotty points of the 
story there is the usual element of improba- 
bility, and the natural course of events is 
arrested or turned awry, or the novel would 
then and there come to an end. But we 
must make up our minds not to ask su¢h 
silly questions as how Clara, with all her 
inquisitiveness and suspicion, did not find out 
for herself a little of her uncle’s former life; 
or how it could be that, with so much in- 
formation as the family really possessed, the 
police failed in detecting the murderer of 
Clara’s father ; or, why the mother held her 
tongue when she was dying. If we do not 
trouble ourselves with these doubts and fears, 
but swallow whole the established doctrines 
of sensationalism, we shall be duly rewarded 
by the unflagging interest of the story, which 
is quite unaffected by the improbable cha- 
racter of some of its points. The reader, 
however satiated with novels, is roused and 
riveted by the peculiar style and manner of 
the writer in the very first pages; and the 
impression of decided and original talent 
lasts throughout the book. 








AN ANGLICAN BROTHERHOOD. 


Three Months in an English Monastery.. A 
Personal Narrative. By Charles Walker. 
(Murray & Co., Paternoster Row.) 


following anecdote relates to the 
childhood of Brother Ignatius, Superior 

of the English Order of St. Benedict, other- 
wise the Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne, Deacon 
in the English Church:—‘‘ He has often told 
me himself,” says Mr, Walker, ‘how he 
would as a child extemporize a church, and 
get his brothers and sisters to do duty as the 
congregation. The hall was, I believe, 
generally the scene of these ‘shadows 
beforehand.” Eyery available chair was 
coronas om, these occasions, and these were 
pa as closely as possible to represent a 
crowd. When” these imi a were 
settled to his satisfaction, he would clamber 
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“up on to a table or chair, and preach.” This 


story is a very happy introduction to the 
description of Mr, Lyne’s attempt to en- 
_@ monastic brotherhood upon the 
ng h Church, The reader of Mr. Walker’s 
book can scarcely resist the impression 
that he is seeing some good religious 
boys with a dramatic turn playing at 
monks. Brother Ignatius still Hehiehts in 
‘‘a crowd.” He is not the man to go and 
hide himself in a desert. He is amazingly 
particular about settling all “the pre- 
liminaries to his satisfaction” — candles, 
vestments, music, incense, and the rest. 
And, when he has done this, he preaches with 
a will, The Suffolk rustics called him 
‘‘Father Blazer.” There is nothing in this 
book to make one think at all highly of his 
intellectual endowments ; but he is such a 
born preacher, and throws himself into his 
work with such abandon, that he creates a 
sensation wherever he goes. This is the 
description of his preaching given by an 
enthusiastic admirer :— 

Biting sarcasm, which seemed to pierce with 
cold keen edge the very marrow of one’s back- 
bone, alternated with glorious eloquence, which 
kindled the soul into a yearning for heaven, such 
as I have felt when a full choir has been singi 
“Jerusalem the Golden” on a high festival 
Occasionally, genuine humour would out, 
even in the shape of a good story; and I have 
heard several times that peculiar sound in the 
congregation produced by everybody laughing 
under their breath at once. Then suddenly he 
would change into pitiless denunciation, so sudden 
that one would hear a shudder run through the 
people. In fact, he can do what he likes with a 
congregation. It is my firm conviction that 
Brother Ignatius will prove to be the greatest 
orator the English Church has ever had. I say 
this deliberately, with considerable experience of 
pulpit eloquence both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

No one but a fool would suspect children 
playing at sermons of an intention to mock 
at sacred things. Nor would any candid 
observer imagine that Mr. Lyne and his 
colleagues are not entirely in earnest, though 
it may be a shallow kind of earnest. Tho 
Superior has given all possible pledges of his 
sincerity ; and, moreover, his character, so far 
as we can learn it from Mr. Walker’s pages, 
appears too frank and boyish for dissimula- 
tiou. But it is scarcely possible to think of 
the doings of these English monks without a 
grave smile, such as the imitativeness of 
religious children would call forth. 

It is well known that sisterheods have 
succeeded in establishing themselves in con- 
siderable numbers in the Church of England. 
They include many varieties, from the most 
Romanizing down to innocent Protestant 
‘*deaconesses.”” ‘‘If gsisterhoods, why not 
brotherhoods ?”’ is the question which young 
Mr. Lyne asked him and which his sup- 

orters are‘now asking. Miss Sellon is Brother 

gnatius’s '‘ spiritual mother.” Itis difficult, 
for those who desire sisterhoods in any form 
not to admit the desirableness of some cor- 
responding form of brotherhoods. The argu- 
ment that there are more women than men, 
and at the same time less employments for 
them, although it has some weight, would 
never be alone conclusive in favour of sister- 
hoods. The prevalent notion that brother- 
hoods are impracticable Mr. Lyne has 
posed ie being, to he test hy Seaung ebro - 

ood. Mr. Walker affirms that the experi- 
ment is a great success. To what extent the 
recent development of sisterhoods may finda 
parallel in that of brotherhoods it may be 
difficult to forecast ; but it seems not impro- 
bable that, now Brother Ignatius has so 
boldly broken the ice, we may hear by 
degrees of other more moderate institutions 
creeping in under the lee of his a ity. 

course the wonder is, not that Brother 

Ignatius or any one else should be a monk, 
but that a monastic fraternity should not 
find itself more at home in the Roman 
Catholic Church than in the English. There 
is a small y, however, whose case is 
well put in Mr. Walker’s book, who would 
reproduce as accurately as ible the 
Christianity of the fifth and sixth centurie 
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and who find themselves freer to do this in 
the Church of England than in the Church 
of Rome. They own themselves much more 
in harmony with Romanism than with Pro- 
testantism, and they are not indifferent to 
the charge of being schismatics in relation to 
the Catholic Church. But they are consoled 
by a certain theory of de facto schism which 
is not de } schism, and by a persuasion 
that they are engaged in the missionary 
work of endeavouring to restore in England 
the Christianity of a pre-Reformation period. 
There is in the mean time a great quarrel 
between the extreme monastical and the 
more moderate ‘‘ tractarians,” and Mr. Lyne 
is not allowed to take a part even in the 
mission work of St. George’s-in-the-East. 
The professed antiquarianism which is seen 
in this singular revival of the monastic life 
is supported by a practical purpose of evident 
sincerity and warmth. The English Order of 
St. Benedict and the London City Mission 
set before themselves the same aim—the 
Christianizing of the masses of our popula- 
tion. The whole scheme of the order, and 
the apologies of Mr. Walker, have constant 
reference to this aim. The ignorance, irre- 
ligion, and vice of our lower classes are the 
great professed reasons for getting a certain 
number of men to bind themselves together 
in a way of life best suited to act upon the 
existing condition of the people. The monks 
of the new order cannot be charged with 
withdrawing themselves from practical work; 
they wish to be continually engaged in it. 
All this must be borne in mind in justice to 
the movement. The order is now established 
at Norwich, and has pl at once into 
missio labours. ey went at first to a 
Suffolk village, but this was apparently the 


only place in which they could find a rest 
for the soles of their feet. And they worked 
there indefatigably, drawing crowds to the 


church, creating a “a number of commu- 
nicants, teaching a ool, and visiting the 
sick, as well as cultivating the sanctity of their 
own souls. Of course they raised the most 
fiery opposition. ‘‘ The devil” raged furiously 
t them, in consequence of their success. 
It is a curious scene which the little parish of 
OClaydon presented, and it is piquantly 
rendered in Mr. Walker’s , i 
gentleman went to pay a long visit at the 
monastery, which was a wing of the rectory, 
in the course of last summer, and bears an 
enthusiastic testimony to the high character 
of Brother Ignatius, and to the value of the 
monk’s labours. The ‘‘rule” was very 
severe, including nocturns and lauds—that 


is, @ service i g every ——s at two, 
and going on tillnearfour. But the brothers, 
three or four in number, besides the members 


of a certain third order, were always happy 
and cheerful. Brother Ignatius is evidently 
strong in “chaff,” and loves to go about 
ing with everybody he meets, and dis- 
comfiting ladies, young and old, with com- 
mon-place raillery. e brothers are under 
vows of poverty, ity, and obedience, and 
the poverty sometimes approached involun- 
tary starvation ; but by 1 ye te they managed 
to obtain supplies, and even secured the 
restoration of a lost or stolen watch. The 
habit is ‘‘de rigueur,” including sandals, 
which caused the little boys to inquire, with 
more point than usual, ‘‘ How’s your poor 
feet?’ The persecution they underwent, 
from the Bishop downwards, was very en- 
pene and no doubt added zest to the 
irresistible preaching of Father Blazer, who 
was accustomed to warn his opponente, in 
plainer terms than they liked, of what they 
— 3 in the world to come. 
. Walker’s little volume consists of 
accounts of these proceedings, in 
with ents in defence of the whole 
inaugurated by Brother Ignatius. 
is a little difficulty in seizing the 


leading or essential principle by which we 
may test the new monasticism. The rule or 
mode of life is borrowed whole from the age 
of St. Benedict, and is then justified at vari- 
ous points by considerations drawn from 


or utility. The monastic party do 
more 4 to defend idleness ; they urge that 
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this is the way of getting the most work out ) analysis of them : to this 


of men. They do not speak evil of marriage, 
—they would rather make a “sacrament” 
of it; but they hold that a limited number 
of men may have a vocation of celibacy. 
They do not put forward a solitary pursuit 
of heaven as their chief object. They do not 
profess to carry mortification beyond the 

int at which it is favourable to health and 

ppiness. They defend vows by the ana- 
logy of the marri vow and of the indeli- 
bility of orders. On the whole, they make 
out a strong case against those who hold 
advanced ‘‘tractarian” principles and yet 
shrink from monasticism. And they scarcely 
appeal to any except extreme High Church- 
men. 

The persecution of these antiquarian ex- 
perimenters is to be deprecated as unkind, 
illiberal, and impolitic. But certainly the 
monkish habit in an English church is one 
of the reddest of rags with which the temper 
of the English bull can be tried. The common 
British Protestant could scarcely understand 
that a Brother Ignatius is not an offender to 
be put down by the police. It is no wonder 
that the wearers of scapulars and sandals 
have been hooted and hustled and . pelted. 
It would probably have been a discourage- 
ment to the monks themselves if they had 
escaped this kind of persecution. The sym- 

athy of the compassionate is certainly most 
Bee to the outraged Protestants. Fancy 
hearing a bell ringing for nocturns at 
2 o’clock every night from a Church of 
England institution! And there is more 
serious cause for anger when people find 
their boys and girls drawn away by the 
proselytizing efforts of outlandish Roman- 
izers and initiated into the mysteries of 
confession. It may easily be imagined that 
the citizens of Norwich find it no joke to 
haye the Order of St. Benedict planted 
amongst them, with the use of one of their 
arish churches. All speculative schemes, 

owever distasteful to us, must in our day be 
allowed to have their trial; but it is not 
without tears that such experiments can be 
worked out. J. Li. D. 


WESTMACOTT ON SCULPTURE. 
Handbook of Sculpture, Ancient and Modern. 
By Richard Westmacott, R.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of. Sculpture in the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Adapted from the Essay contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. (Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Black.) 
jem reader of the above-quoted title will 
note that the book before us is ‘‘ adapted 
from the Essay contributed to the Ency- 
a ge Britannica ’”’—a fact which, coupled 
with the position of Mr. Westmacott as R.A. 
and Professor of Sculpture, raises a presump- 
tion in its fayour as likely to be, whatever 
special merits or demerits 1t may possess, a 
competent and useful manual. And such we 
find that on the whole it is. Mr. Westmacott 
states, and we think correctly, that hitherto 
there has not been in English any ‘‘ element- 
ary work that would afford information about 
the history of the art, and give a greater 
interest to its practice by showing its rise 
and condition in ancient times, and especially 
pointing out the steps by which it reached 
the eminence it attained among the Greeks.” 
In aiming to supply this deficiency he terms 
his own volume little more than a compilation 
and a sketch: his authorities are only given 
sparingly and laconically. The transition 
from the form of an article in a Cyclopzdia 
to that of a volume has enabled the author 
to dwell upon man _— especially of 
ancient P pmcoray including the vexed topic 
of Polychrome Sculpture, against which, asa 
question of art, he pronounces a decided 
opinion. If he is to be understood literally 
in saying that he has referred to “ail the 
authorities he could find” on. this subject, 
Mr. Westmacott deserves particular thanks ; 
for that is the only way of settling the ques- 
tion of fact which must be antecedent to the 
more important and more disputable question 
of art. ithout assuming that he ex- 
hausted the authorities, we think that he has 
done a good deal towards a fair and full 
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int, however, we 
shall return in the sequel. The author has 
been gathering his general materials durin 
many years, and hopes he may have siobiosl 
a book useful to students. 

The broad scheme of the work is simply 
this :—After an opening section in which the 
methods, forms, and origin of the art of 
sculpture are discussed, the author proceeds 
to consider the various phases of the antique 
art—Babylonian, Persian, Assyrian, Eastern 
and Southern Asiatic, Egyptian, and Etrus- 
can. Then comes the Greek, whose pro- 
em history, to the extinction of the 

reco-Roman art, occupies not much less 
than half the entire volume. The rise and 
progress of Christian and modern sculptural 
art, chiefly in Italy, but with a proportionate 
notice of other countries, follows, up to, but 
not including, the works of living artists. 
This leads to some more general remarks on 
the conditions and requirements of the art: 
and a brief reference to technical processes 
concludes the book. We shall not follow 
Mr. Westmacott regularly throughout his 
review, but shall glance at a point here and 
there as it strikes us. 

On a tolerably early page we come upon a 
terse statement, whic bakisjotie us to take 
the Professor’s opinions on trust. When we 
find a man saying that in Japan “‘ nothing is 
found which deserves the title of fine art,” 
we know what to think either of his know- 
ledge of that particular subject, or else of 
his accuracy or catholicity of judgment. 
If there were no fine art except ideal art, or 
art based upon a mY conception of beauty, 
we might be compelled to subscribe to Mr. 
Westmacott’s sweeping dictum; but who 
does not know that the same assumption 
would raze from the roll of fine art a great 
deal of the work of such men as Durer, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Hogarth, not to speak 
of Teniers, Jan Steen, and many another 
famous man? And who that knows this 
does not perceive that it is impossible to 
place the affirmative or the negative of ‘‘ fine 
art” upon so slender a basis? For our own 
part, we should not hesitate to affirm that 
the art-work of J apan is as truly ‘fine art ” 
as that of any European country at the 
present day, and even, in some respects, 
nearer to the exigent demands of ‘‘ high art.” 
This, however, is rather an exceptional in- 
stance of slashing generalization on the part 
of Mr. Westmacott; mostly he inclines to 
avoid over-theorizing, disclaims certainties 
and final conclusions, and takes facts simply 
as theycome. On the question of the causes 
of the Greek supremacy in art, for instance, 
he draws a matter-of-fact inference, which 
must, nevertheless, be recognised as a less 
unsatisfactory one than many of a more 
ambitious and speculative cast: he traces 
that supremacy to extreme openness to 
impressions of beauty, the perception that 
sculpture might be treated re weep 
or imitatively no less than symbolically, and 
the following of nature as a model and means 
to this end. He ee with most adequate 
investigators in holding that the culmination 
of these qualities, and in consequence of the 
art of sculpture whether ancient or modern, 
is to be found in the works of Phidias—a 
conclusion, as some of our readers may 
remember, to which that great idealist and 
critic from the ideal point of view, William 
Blake, offers a remarkable exception in 
maintaining that the Elgin marbles, fine as 
they are, are not upon the same level as the 

eatest antiques. . With every prepossession 
in favour of Blake, we cannot but range 
ourselves on the side of the R. A. Professor 
upon this question. 

In writing of the giants and the splendours 
of art, Mr. Westmacott is unfortunately, for 
the most part, one of those authors who 
‘‘seem measuring the height from which 
they fell.” In the ordinary course of his 
narrative he is clear, steady, and judicious, 
with a certain infusion of the “old- 
fashioned,” rather agreeable than otherwise ; 
but, when something occurs to draw upon 
his enthusiasm as an artist and critic, and 
upon his resources as a writer, the result is 
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the reverse of brilliant. Asthus:—‘‘A still 
more important production of Phidias was 
the statue of Jupiter Olympus at Elis: and 
a short description of performances of such 
universal high repute will be interesting, as 
showing the quality of this sculptor’s art.” 
Or, again, concerning the same work :— 


The colossal proportions of this statue, com- 
pared with the temple in which it was placed, has 
occasioned a judicious criticism of Strabo. If it 
had stood up, he says, it would have been higher 
than the roof of the building, and, therefore, that 
the statue was disproportioned to the temple. 

is gigantic size, overpowering and dwarfing the 
building it inhabited, no doubt would give in- 
creased importance to the statue itself; but it was 
effected at the expense of the temple, and was at 
variance with one of the best of all rules ; that of 
common sense and propriety in the due fitness or 
relation of things to each other. 


Furtheron, no less a man than Michael Angelo 
figures under the ‘‘ Polite Letter-writer ”’ 
designation of a ‘‘ remarkable individual.” 
e discussion concerning Polychromy 
occupies a section of nearly thirty pages. 
Some of the Professor’s principal conclusions 
are—that, in the matureperiod of Greek art, 
colour could not have been employed to 
imitate the appearances of nature; that the 
fine qualities of such works as the Elgin 
marbles would be concealed by colour ; that 
the number of ancient sculptures upon which 
traces of colour have been found is com- 
paratively very small, and the colour there 
always ungradated ; and that the authorities 
whom the polychromists rely upon for 
their case are neither in themselves 
yond cavil, nor always properly to be 
understood in so wide oe | positive a sense as 
has been put upon them. Of demur on the 
former ground Mr. Westmacott gives in- 
stances in the story of Pliny that a bronze 
statue of Athamas by Aristonidas exhibited 
the appearance of a blush by the redness of 
iron Goxias yo the bronze, and the 
story of Plutarch that a statue of Jocasta 
Dying, in mixed metal, by Silanio, had a 
purposely pallid countenance. The incon- 
gruity and quasi-impossibility of these alle- 
gations, and their nugatory character in 
relation to art, even if truly stated, are 
pointed out with much discrimination: the 
stories—good old souls !—ought henceforth 
to traverse the demesne of art very much in 
the guise of dogs with kettles tied by a pro- 
fessorial hand to their tails. Of demur on 
the second of the two grounds above men- 
tioned we find a crucial instance in regard 
to that famous passage of Pliny which has 
been the great cheval de bataille of the poly- 
chromists for years past: ‘‘ Dicebat Praxiteles, 
interrogatus que maximé opera sua pro- 
basset in marmoribus, Quibus Nicias manum 
admovisset; tantum circumlitioni ejus tri- 
buebat.”” The unquestioning assumption 
of the polychromists that ‘‘ circumlitio” in 
this passage means ‘‘painting” has always 
seemed to us much more easy than safe; and 
we are pleased to find Mr. Westmacott argu- 
ing out the question on the same basis. 
He says :— 

One of the most frequently quoted authorities 
for the practice of systematically applying colour 
to sculpture, and even for employing a professional 
painter to complete the sculptor’s work, is a pas- 

also in Pliny. In English it runs thus, 

«« Praxiteles, when he was asked which of his 
works in marble he most approved (or esteemed 
most highly), replied, ‘ Those to which Nicias had 
put his hand ;’ so much (value) did he attribute 
to his (mode of) rubbing or polishing (the sur- 
face).” There is no expression here that can with 
fairness or propriety be converted into meaning 
painting or the addition of colour; nor can the 
passage, by any stretch of ingenuity, be made to 
escribe the process of painting or tinting with a 
variety of colours. Nothing can be more distinct 
than the expression used by Pliny; and it is not 
easy to understand how any scholar could trans- 
late circwmlitio into colouring, or the simple 
assertion of manum admovisse (putting a hand to 
it) into meaning that the hand was employed in 
the particular Fanction or operation of putting 
int on a masterpiece of Praxiteles. There may 
doubt and difficulty in deciding, in the absence. 


what this circwmlitio was ; but it seems tolerably 
clear what it was not. The assistance of Nicias 
may have been valuable in giving a certain rich- 
ness of fone to the already finished surface of the 
statues by rubbing in a varnish or some composi- 
tion by which, an extra appearance of softness was 
produced; and this, according to the passage 
above quoted, was effected by a circular or rotary 
action (circum) ; but this is totally distinct from 
anything like painting, or applying a coat of colour 
to the statues. It is a process very analogous to that 
resorted to by many sculptors in modern times. 
To call this convincing would be too much ; 
but it certainly appears to us persuasive and 
reasonable: indeed, we can say the same of 
the entire disquisition upon ancient poly- 
chromy, as a question of fact and inference. 
When it comes to the question of zsthetics 
and opinion we are not so well satisfied, 
although we are far from dissenting from the 
main position, that an uncoloured statue is 
better than a coloured one. That, however, 
in our view, is no reason for the absolute 
exclusion of colouring, or for the suppression 
of experiments in that direction. e style 
of some artists, though not the highest con- 
ceivable style, might be helped by colour; 
and we know as yet next to nothing of its 
actual capacities, so partial and limited has 
the experimentation been. We altogether 
object also to the dragging-in of morals, head 
and shoulders, into the discussion. The 
author observes that ‘‘ his own objections are 
not confined to the mere technical question. 
Recognising the moral influence art is cap- 
able of exercising, he cannot but feel that, if 
so meretricious an accompaniment to sculp- 
ture as flesh tints should Seotins popular, it 
must inevitably lead to a preference of a class 
of subjects that would tend to lower the cha- 
racter of this art; easily rendering it an in- 
strument of corruption rather than the means 
of refining and elevating the taste of a people.” 
All this is mere guess-work and begging of 
the question. e don’t know that ir. 
Westmacott’s anticipations are correct; and 
we do know that, whether correct or not, 
they are factitious so far as the question of 
art is concerned. ‘‘Take care of the art, 
and the morals will take care of themselves,” 
is as sound an axiom as the analogous one 
concerning pence and pounds. Another 
minor point in which we cannot agree with 
Mr. Westmacott is his observation with 
reference to the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
that, had this statue been coloured, the 
extreme beauty of the marble could not have 
been the subject of remark. We are not 
aware that the colouring of Mr. Guibson’s 
Venus entailed the slightest difficulty in 
judging of the fineness of its material. 

Of Greco-Roman art, and especially of the 
Roman element in it, Mr. Westmacott is no 
admirer. He views the Christian revival of 
the art as having been essentially inde- 
pendent of the antique; Niccold Pisano as 
the earliest modern sculptor worthy to be 
called an artist; and the works of himself 
and his successors as not exhibiting any 
considerable antique influence. This, we 
think, truer than the opposite view, which 
almost makes them little more than new 
bottles into which the old wine was poured. 
The classic revival, commonly termed the 
Renaissance, finds no fayour with Mr. West- 
macott: he does not even seem inclined to 
allow to its credit such meritorious and 
hopeful properties as might fairly be con- 
ed. Still more decided reprobation attends 
the doings of such later men as Bernini and 
Roubiliac, though their remarkable skill and 
talents are not denied. In all this we re- 
cognise, as a general rule, good common 
sense and a judgment, but no reniark- 
able nicety or felicity of discrimination. 
Canova and Flaxman the author eulogizes 
as, in diverse ways, restorers of modern 
sculpture; but he regards the best Greek 
work as ‘‘the only sure groundwork of the 
possible resuscitation of the art in modern 
times.”’ 

The book is illustrated with a moderate 
number of woodcuts, of some use for the 
mere purpose of explanation, but not of such 


a quality as should have been expected in 


As an instance, we may cite the copy of 
Bernini’s very beautiful work, the Apollo 
and Daphne, of whose charms scarcely any 
idea can be formed from this clumsy wood- 
cut. Notwithstanding this and other minor 
ng however, the book is one which 
. Westmacott may regard with legitimate 
satisfaction as the result of his profesingt 
career and leisure, and which the student 
may consult with both confidence and ad- 
vantage. W. M. R. 
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Calvin. Par J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. Tome 
III. France, Suisse,Genéve. (Paris: Michel 
Lévy Fréres.) 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, 
D.D., author of “ The History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century,” &. Vol. III. 
France, Switzerland, Geneva. (Longman & Co.) 


if is now upwards of a twelyemonth since 
the two first volumes of M. Merle 
D’Aubigné’s work were reviewed in these 
pages.* In those volumes he had narrated 
the events of the nine years from 1525 to 
1534, during which the question was hanging 
in the balance whether or not Francis I. 
should pursue the same course that Henry 
VIII. was pursuing, and cast off his allegi- 
ance to the See of Rome. He had also given 
an account of the earlier portion of Calvin’s 
life and ministry, and unrolled, with very 
pardonable pride, the history of the struggles 
which Geneva had waged for her liberties 
during the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This last, indeed, was the longest, 
newest, and most interesting section of t the 
book. It was evidently that in which the 
author himself had taken most delight. He 
was never weary of calling on us to admire 
how God, through political strifes and diffi- 
culties innumerable, had prepared this small 
city for the reception and propagation of the 
Gospel. The story itself read like a romance. 
There are few sensation-novels more rich in 
incident of a startling and varied character ; 
though the stage was of the smallest, the 
actors had reom enough to display the noblest 
qualities. The intrigue, violence, cruelty, 
oppression, power of the one party, were met 
by the pure patriotism and true conservative 
devotion to ancient rights of the other. The 
vicissitudes of the strife were numerous and 
sudden. All this formed a history which, in 
any hands, could scarcely have been devoid 
of interest. In M. Merle D’Aubigné’s it is 
hardly necessary to say that it lost none of 
its charm. He has great power of throwing 
life into his narratives, and giving them an 
air of reality. His skill in grouping his 
materials, and marshalling them as a general 
marshals his troops, is worthy of all praise. 
The volume now before us takes up the 
story of Calvin’s life from the date of his 
flight from Paris in November 1533. He 
had, as the reader will probably remember, 
written a discourse for his friend Oop, in 
which, under a thin academical disguise, the 
doctrines of Protestantism were advocated. 
This discourse, delivered on All Saints’ day 
by Cop in his capacity of Rector of the 
University of Paris, had naturally created 
very considerable sensation. ‘‘ University, 
monks, priests, had all been excited, scan-~ 
dalized, and exasperated; the Parliament 
had intervened ; and Calvin and Cop were 
obliged to flee.” The former, directing his 
steps southward, took re with Louis du 
Tillet, one of the canons of the Cathedral of 
Angouléme. A close bond of friendship 
already existed between the two young men 
—a bond that was destined to be drawn still 
closer in ensuing years, till shivered by the 
weaker canon’s relapse into the heresies of 
Rome. His house ssed a paramount 
attraction. It contained one of the best 
rivate libraries then existing in France. 
ere Calvin—already, notwi ding his 
years, a ripe scholar—set to work with such 
industry that ‘“‘ he used,” says a hostile 
* See Reaver of 21 March, 1863, 
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chronicler, ‘‘ to his nights without sleep 
and his days without eating.” He felt the 
necessity of preparing himself in that hour of 
untroubled calm for the storms that were too 
surely to follow. It was here also that he 
wrote his work on the Immortality of the 
Soul. But study and literary labours did 
not engross the whole of his attention. The 
missionary zeal with which he was fired 
impelled him to advocate the good cause to 
all who would give hima hearing. Nor was 
he, as might haye been supposed, an object 
of suspicion to the clergy in general. The 
relative position of the Romish Church and 
of the Reformers was not as yet clearly 
defined. It was still uncertain whether a 
national Chureh, similar to the Church of 
England, would not be organized in France, 
and, in the meanwhile, many members of the 
priesthood were not hostile to the principles 
of the Reformation. Thus Calyin was not 
only allowed to preach several times in Latin 
in the Church of St. Peter at Angouléme, 
but, at the request of ‘‘ a certain friend,” says 
Beza, he wrote discourses in French, which 
were read to their flocks by the parish priests 
in the surrounding country. 

From Angouléme Calvin went further 
south to Nérac, where the pious Margaret of 
Navarre, sister to Francis f. and one of the 
noblest characters of the time, was then 
holding her court. M. Merle D’Aubigné 
gives us an elaborate description of a religious 
play on the birth of our Saviour which she 
com and caused to be acted, in order to 
inculcate religious views on those who were 
about her. Thence again Calvin went to 
Poitiers, followed by ‘Du Tillet, who had 
determined to be his companion, saying, 
* Where you go I will go; my heart is f 
of the same faith that animates you.’’ Here 
the young reformer soon collected round 
him, as he had already done at Angouléme, 
a band of deyoted disciples, The flowing 
may be taken as a specimen of his method 
of entering on a missionary campaign :— 


Calvin stayed at Poitiers with a friend of Du 
Tillet named Messire Fouquet, prior of Trois-Mon- 
tiers, a learned ecclesiastic, who had a house there. 
The University was flourishing. It possessed 
learned professors and hada famous library. The 
desire of understanding—a feeling springing up 
everywhere in France—was Cauticnlesty felt here. 
The prior of Trois-Montiers conversed with his 
two guests on the public disputations that were 
going on in the University. This excited Calvin’s 
attention; he went to the hall, sat down on one 
of the benches, and listened attentively. No one, 
as he looked at this stranger, would have supposed 
that under those pale, unattractive features was 
hidden one of the heroes who change the face of 
the world in the name of truth alone. Beneath 
much quibbling and idle trash the young doctor 
could see flashes of light here and there. After 
the wegatetion he called upon those combatants 
from whom he had heard the language of Chris- | 
tianity ; he stated his own ideas; and ere long 
the beauty of his genius and the frankness of his 
language won them over. Calvin and these gene- 
rous men heeame friends, and visited each other ; 
“at length,” says an historian, “they began to 
take walks together without the city,” and, as they | 
walked along the banks of the little river Claire 
or rambled over the fields, the young doctor spoke 
to them openly of Christ and of eternity. 

These pleasant days did not last long. 
Duty required that Calvin should leave 
Poitiers and return to Noyon, the place of 
his birth. For, on the 10th of the ensuing 
July (1534), he would be twenty-five years 
old ; and this was the age at which those who 
had been tonsured were promoted to the 
priesthood. But, notwithstanding the calls of 
interest—there were two benefices awaiting 
him in his native town—and the entreaties of 
his friends, he had determined not to take 
this step. ‘‘If I make ig pad the Pope’s 
vassal,” said he, ‘‘ how can [ conscientiously 
fight against the Papists?” He therefore 
resigned his two benefices, and apparently 
even sold his ‘‘patrimonial property.” Having 
done this he left Noyon and returned to Paris. 

But we cannot follow him in all his pere- | 

na and give an account, however 

inct, of his labours in God’s service. Ye 
not linger over his short stay in tho | 





capital, the incidents of his flight to Stras- 
burg, his dealings with Bucer and the re- 
formers in that town, his interview with the 
witty and brilliant, but faint-hearted Eras- 
mus, and his further flight to Basle. Here it 
was that the terrible news of what had taken 
ype in France since his departure’ reached 

im, and that he wrote his great work on 
the ‘‘ Institutes of the Christian Religion.” 
Calvin was but twenty-five when he wrote 
this book and the dedicatory letter to Francis 
I.; and yet, whatever may be thought of the 
author’s theological opinions, it is one of the 
greatest monuments and landmarks of modern 
speculative literature. A very able and con- 
scientious critic,* who is not a Protestant, M. 
Nisard, has spoken of the ‘‘ Institutes” as being 
‘* the first work of our times which presents 
an orderly arrangement of materials with a 
composition thoroughly appropriate and 
exact,” and of Calvin himself ‘‘as treating 
in a masterly manner all the questions of 
Christian philosophy, and as rivalling the 
most sublime writers in his great thoughts on 
God, in the expression of which he has been 
equalled, but not surpassed, by Bossuet.” 
Having written this book, Calvin directed his 
steps towards Italy; and here M. Merle 
D’ Aubigné takes leave of him. 

The terrible news which had so excited 
the Reformer’s indignation was nothing less 
than the tortures and executions that had 
followed the posting of the placards. There 
were among the disciples of the new doctrines 
in France two parties which, under differ- 
ent names, are to be found in all human in- 
stitutions. One of these parties wished to 
temporize, thinking that a gradual refor- 
mation, all but undisturbed by revolutionary 
shocks, might be effected. The hopes of 
those who held this opinion were centred on 
Margaret of Navarre, and Francis himself 
had not gy pe A seemed to lean towards 
their views. The other party saw no hope of 
good except by breaking utterly with the 
past and cutting up everything that was 
tainted with Popery, root and branch. ‘ As 
the two parties could not come to an under- 
standing, they determined to send one of 
their number toSwitzerland in order to obtain 
the opinion of Farel and the other refugees. 
Should they wait, or should they act? Such 
was the question they put.” Farel was one of 
the most impetuous and energetic of men— 
the Bayard of the battles of God Michelet 
has called him—and the other refugees were 
men of the same stamp. By way of answer 
they sent several bales of a fierce denuncia- 
tion of the Romish mass to be circulated 
throughout France. This was cutting the 
Gordian knot with a vengeance. Great was 
the consternation among the Evangelical 
Christians of Paris; but bolder counsels pre- 
vailed, and it was determined that the sheets 
should be affixed to the walls in the public 
streets. 

Then every man returned home, carrying with 
him a bundle of placards and a socal Uf tends. 
When the night came the selected men left their 
houses carrying the printed sheets in their hands; 
and each one did his duty in his quarter, silently 
and mysteriously. The fervent Christian who 
thus hazarded his life took, however, certain pre- 
cautions; he listened to hear if any one were 
coming, hastily stuck the bill on the wall, and 
then glided noiselessly away to some other place, 
where he posted up another. In a short time the 
streets, market-places, and cross-ways were covered 
with the Evangelical proclamation, some being 
fixed eyen to the walls of the Louvre. As the 
day appeared most of these daring men returned 
home; but others hid themselves, and, from a 
distance, watched to see what would happen. 

A few persons began to come out of doors: 
they went up to the large handbills, and stopped 
to examine them. Gradually a crowd collected ; 
some friars approached ; huncreds of persons of 
every class gathered round the strange placards. 
They were read aloud ; remarks were made upon 
them; and the most diverse sentiments were ex- 
pressed. Many persons gave vent to indignation 
and threats; some approved; the greater part 
were astounded. .... 

as at the Sor- 


Nowhere was the fury so 
bonne, among the doctors : first outbreak of 
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their anger was incredibly violent. ‘“ This action,’’ 
says thechronicler, ‘‘ led them into such fury that 
their former violence seemed tolerable. No tem- 
st ever equalled it in severity.” The thunder- 
lt was destined, however, to be launched froma 
distant quarter. 

Francis I., who was then at Blois, had for 
some time felt a certain uneasiness with regard to 
the Reform. One day, in 1534, when he was 
complaining of the Pope to the Nuncio, and in- 
sinuating that France might easily imitate the 
example of Henry VIII., “ Frankly, sire,” replied 
the Nuncio, “‘ you will be the first to suffer. The 
religion of a people cannot be changed without 
their next demanding the change of their prince.” It 
had been of no use to tell Francis that neither 
the German princes nor Henry VIII. himself had 
been dethroned by the Reformation : the Nuncio’s 
words had sunk like an arrow into his heart. 

Blois was not exempt from the Evangelical move- 
ment, and the Reform had made its way among 
the choristers of the Royal Chapel: it was one of 
these who was commissioned to post up the 
placards in that city. Being of a daring and 
enthusiastic temperament, this individual resolved 
to post the Protestant manifesto in the Castle 
itself, to which he had easy access. Entering at a 
favourable moment, he crept with his handbills as 
far as the king’s chamber, and, being satisfied 
that there were no servants or courtiers in the 

allery, he fastened the paper to his Majesty’s 
Sear and then retired hastily. This imprudent 
and guilty action, for it was disrespectful, was to 
be cruelly atoned for. 

Montmorency and the Cardinal de Tournon 
appeared in the morning before the king, as was 
their custom. They had the ear of Francis I., and 
had long been working for an opportunity to deal 
a desperate blow to the Reformation. Just as 
these two personages were about to enter the 
king’s closet they caught sight of the placard 
posted on the door ; they stopped and read it, and, 
taking the matter seriously, not without reason, 
angrily tore down the paper, and carried it 
in to their master. Nothing in the world was 
calculated to excite him so much as an attack like 
this. His royal dignity was in his eyes almost as 
sacred as the Divine majesty. He trembled and 
turned pale ; he took the paper and then gave it 
back ; and, disturbed by such unheard-of audacity, 
he ordered them to read it. 

This was what Tournon wanted. He read the 
document to the king, dwelling on the most 
irritating passages ; but the prince could not hold 
out to the end. The insult offered to his person, 
the impression which such a public scandal might 
produce on his allies, and especially on the Pope, 
the thought that, at the very moment when he 
was preparing the reconciliation of Protestants 
and Catholics, a few fanatics should stir up all the 
passions of the priests and the people and cause 
his pacific designs to fail—all this exasperated his 
mind more than the attack upon the mass. Those 
who were about him took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and represented the affair as one of high- 
treason. Montmorency and De Tournon drove 
the bolt deep into the king’s heart. “He burst 
into a transport of passion,” wrote Sturm to 
Melancthon; “he was so inflamed,” says the 
“ Book of Martyrs ;” “he put himself in such a 
rage,” says Theodore Beza; “he became so hot 
that everybody trembled about him,” says the 
Catholic Fontaine. “Let all be seized, without 
distinction,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who are suspected of 
Iutheresy. I will exterminate them all.’ 

All—that was saying too much; but the 
victims were many. It was long before 
French Protestantism recovered the ground 
lost by that night’s work. It may even be 
doubted whether it has recovered it now. A 
dreary time of persecution had begun for 
France, and the te of a free, enlightened 
national church, such as England possesses, 
was gone for ever. 

So much for the first part of M. Merle 
D’Aubigné’s book. The second is, perhaps, 
more interesting, but defies analysis, for the 
reason that makes it comparatively easy to 
give an outline of a campaign, or even of a 

reat battle, but impossible to do so of a num- 
Cer of detached skirmishes. And the struggles 
and contests of the Reformation in French 
Switzerland and Geneva are essentially a series 
of skirmishes, full of rich and varied interest 
when related in detail, but not susceptible of 
being translated into results. We shall not, 
therefore, attempt to give any epitome of 
this portion of the book, contenting ourselves 
with saying that we haye never seen 80 
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vivid and striking a picture of the dissensions 
which the Reformation was causing in every 
city and almost in every household. In 
Geneva especially, where the strife was being 
waged concurrently with a fierce political 
struggle between the Huguenots, or patriotic 
party. on the one hand, and the partisans of 

e Prince Bishop and Dukes of Savoy on 
the other, the story rises to a thrilling and 
tragic interest. 

It is as yet premature to offer any detailed 
criticism on M. Merle D’Aubigné’s character 
of Calvin. The great Reformer’s labours had 
only just begun to assume their large pro- 

rtions when this volume bids him farewell. 

e must reserve what we have to say on 
this subject till his life has been further 
unfolded. In the meantime there is one 
remark which we cannot help making. The 
popular idea of Calvin is that ‘ was a severe, 
narrow-minded, cold-hearted logician, shut 
up in his cruel system of theology. It 
militates against this view that, wherever he 
went, he made, not only disciples, but friends 
who were tenderly and devotedly attached 
to him. A man who has no heart, in whom 
his fellows do not recognise the ebb and flow 
of human feeling, can never inspire these 
attachments, be the force of his intellect 
what it may. The fact is, people are, in 
this matter, too much accustomed to regard 
Calvin through the medium of his Predesti- 
narianism and of nothing else. Because 
that doctrine, however logical, seems hard, 
unfeeling, and repugnant to the general 
conscience of Christians, they forget that he 
did something besides teach what were after- 
wards called the Five points. He was 
unquestionably one of the very ablest men 
and greatest scholars of his time, labouring 
as few have laboured in the service of God 
and in what was, in his day, the cause of 
truth. Nor should the exaggerations of 
Scottish and English Presbyterians—and 
M. Merle D’Aubigné is not quite innocent 
here—make us forget that all Protestants owe 
him a debt of gratitude. aS 








THE ANNUAL REGISTER: NEW 
SERIES. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1863. New 
Series. (Rivingtons.) 

wx her Majesty’s grandfather was 

about to visit Weymouth for the first 
time, to seek a few weeks’ rest from the cares 
of state, the only books he desired to take 
with him were ‘‘ the Bible, the Prayer-Book, 

Shakespeare, and the Annual Register.” 

The order to his bookseller is still preserved, 

and is not the least curious and interestin 

of royal autographs. It proves the love an 

veneration of George the Third for the Bible, 
his attachment to the Church, his fondness 
for the drama, and his sense of the value of 

a knowledge of passing events. 

The Annual Register of that day made 
little pretension to literary merit. It was 
a carefully-compiled record of facts connected 
with British and foreign history—a chronicle 
of eyents, statistics, state-papers, and other 
matters ; to which were added an obituary of 
notable persons, and a selection from recent 
Penisesons in prose and verse, Started by 

odsley in 1758, its plan, even to retaining 
the repulsive double columns into which its 
pages were divided, has met with little or 
no alteration till the appearance of the 
present elegant volume, in which that incon- 
venient arrangement of double columns has 
been abandoned. 

A great book is proverbially a great evil ; 
yet Englishmen, as a rule, dislike imperfect 
sets of books, and seldom allow odd volumes 
to encumber their shelves. The first volume 
of Dodsley’s Annual Register oponnren in 
1759; and, as each year claimed a volume 
(excepting two of the series, which each 


represented two years), and a General Index | 
was published of the whole up to the com- | 
ign of George the Fourth, | 

Register, complete up | wish for a good and trustworthy record of the 


mencement of the 
a set of the Ann 





volumes—taking up an amount of space on 
the shelves which, now that club-libraries 
afford ready facilities for reference to such 
unwieldy serials, few persons who are not 
owners of large country-houses care to devote 
to it. One of the great charms of such a 
country-house is derived from the dispersion 
of long sets of reviews, magazines, and 
similar serial publications throughout the 
small book-cases in the dressing-rooms of 
the guest-chambers; and one of the most 
frequently consulted of such serials during @ 
sojourn there is sure to be the Annual 
Register. 

Wisely, therefore, we think, in commenc- 
ing a new series, haye the publishers deter- 
mined to make ‘‘ each volume in future an 
independent work, marked on the title-page 
by the year to which it relates,” without 
mention of the number which the volume 
itself forms in the time-honoured series of 
which it still is a part. Thus the objection to 
odd volumes is at once got rid of, and the 
advantage of having sucha mass of trustworthy 
information always ready to one’s hand 
will, no doubt, again tempt many persons to 
find room for volumes, each complete in it- 
self, even where space is scanty. The value 
of such a book cannot be overrated ; and, by 
means of a tolerable index—in which parti- 
cular the volume before us is far from perfect 
—it becomes doubly valuable as a book of 
reference. 

In the former volumes the historical por- 
tion, forming the first half of each, consisted 
of little more than abridged cuttings from 
newspapers and the Parliamentary debates. 
In its new and improved form the Annual 
Register presents us, ‘under the head of 
**English History,” with a well-written and 
carefully-compiled account of the most im- 
portant events of the past year, impartially 
given in a continuous narrative. e refer 
with much pleasure to the fourth chapter, 
which treats of the ‘‘ Debates in Parliament 
on Foreign Affairs” during the session of 
1863, and gives a careful analysis of 
those relating to Russia and Poland, the 
Brazils, Japan and China, the civil war in 
America, the recognition of the South, and 
our alleged violation of neutrality. Taking 
this as a sample-—-we own not to have read 
the book, which consists of 756 pages, from 
cover to covyer—we speak with some con- 
fidence of the great and marked improvement 
of the present volume over its predecessors. 

Next follows the section of ‘ Foreign 
History.” Here again the improvement is 
no less marked. The matter is divided into 
separate chapters, each treating of all that 
relates to the country to which it is specially 
devoted—the civil war in America alone 
occupying some fifty closely-printed pages. 
By way of appendix to the First Part, we have 
‘**a new section, in which,”’ says the preface, 
‘is given a résumé of the progress of litera- 
ture, science, and art in the preceding year.” 
At present this section is scarcely more than 
the nucleus of what it should be. Clever, 
indeed, must be that man who can condense 
the history of the annual results of literature, 
art, and science into thirty-two octavo pages. 
We are glad that the editor could find no 
word in the Queen’s English by way of name, 
and had to shuffle out of the difficulty by 
borrowing the word réswmé from middle-class 
examination papers. 

The Second Part commences with the 
**Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrences ;” 
which is followed by an ‘‘ Obituary of Emi- 
nent Persons’”’ (far too scanty to be of much 
value) and an accountof‘‘ Remarkable Trials,” 
thus enumerated:—‘‘The Egment Esteta 


_Case; The Camden House Fire Insurance 


Oase; The Roupell Forgeries; The Derby- 


shire Murder; and The Crawley Court- 


Martial.” An appendix of ‘‘ Public Docu- 
ments and State-Papers, Lists of Promotions 
and Appointments, and Finance Accounts,” 
together with a general index, closes the 
volume. 

In its improved form the Annual Regis- 
ter will be sure to be welcome to all who 
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PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NOR- 
MANDY AND ENGLAND, ~ 

The History of Normandy and of England. By 

Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the Deputy-Kee 

of Her Majesty’s Public Records. Vols. III. 

and IV. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Lng ay se readers will turn with delight 

to these volumes to hear the story told 

of how their land was lost and won. But 
they will regret to find that the very chapters 
which they most desired should have had the 
author’s last brilliant touches were left in- 
complete by him—that Chapter V., “‘ Prepa- 
rations for the Conquest,” ‘“‘has been put 
together, partly from fragments in type and 
in manuscript, partly by a reprint from the 
author’s small Anglo-Saxon History”—and 
that the Invasion and Battle of Weclaas. 
Chapter VI., ‘‘ continues these extracts.” 
‘‘Tt had been doubtful to my father,” says 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave, ‘‘ whether to adopt this 

lan himself, or to omit from this book what 
- had described before, or to re-write the 
narrative.’’ We cannot doubt that, had the 
late deputy-keeper lived, he would have 
adopted the last of these three methods. 
Able and well-written as the “ Family 
History” is, it is hardly up to the level of 
the «History of Normandy and of England.” 
But, as things are, we are grateful to the son 
for following the advice of his father’s friend 
and letting that father speak to us in 
his own words, For surely Sir Francis 
had a right to speak. He had gone to the 
original documents and worked at them; 
he had seen the original places and noted 
them; and, though we may think that now 
and then an incautious opinion is hazarded 
to round off a sentence well or make an 
antithesis pointed, there can be little doubi 
that he was, at his death, the man fittest in 
England to speak of the Conquest and its 
effect upon our land. On some points of 
Anglo-Saxon history Kemble threw him, and 
on such a question as the breadth of cultivated 
land—to set aside the Bretwalda business— 
we would trust the Anglo-Saxon scholar’s 
minute and careful calculations against the 
telling generalities of the Normandy histo- 
rian; but, on the main fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon people needed the Conqueror to still 
their quarrels, reform their evils, and gather 
them into a nation under a king, we have no 
doubt that Sir Francis is right. We think 
him wholly right, too, in the view that he 
takes, and supports most ably—however 
opposed it be to popular notions—that Wil- 
liam came not here as one breaking through 
law and order, to conquer a strange land and 
do what he would with his own, but as a 
supporter of traditional English royal rights, 
an appealer to law and order, a continuer 
and confirmer of all that had been in good 
King Edward’s time, a man willing to say to 
all who submitted quietly to him, the right- 
ful heir—rightful, at least, as against Harold 
—what he said to the citizens of London, 
‘‘William the King greets William the 
Bishop, Godfrey the Port-reeve, and all the 
burgesses within London, friendly. Ye shall 
be worthy to enjoy all the laws ye were 
worth in King Edward’s days. Every child 
shall take to his father’s inheritance after his 
father. No man shall do you any wrong.” 
He kept his word with London ; and, ‘‘ what- 
ever troubles disturbed the land, so long as 
the Conqueror and his children reigned, 
London never swerved from hér fidelity.” 
His first progress, and the provisions he made 
on the first grant of the lands of those who 
had opposed him at Hastings, testify to the 
temper in which he desired to govern the 
country. Of the former Sir Francis says :— 

William began by fully demonstrating that he 
would enforce the supremacy of the law: as far 
as his power extended, he entirely restored tran- 
quillity. He made a progress through the whole 
of that part of England which obeyed him, ex- 
tending, probably—for we can only speak on 
imperfect notices—in a species of diagonal line 
from Oxford, or thereabouts, to the Humber; but 
yet including large districts which retained a 
species of virtual independence. Wherever he 
ruled, the highways were cleared from robbers. 
Watling Street and Ikenild Street were traversed 
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as safely as they might have been in the days of 
Mulmutius. oreign traders, the Dane, the 
Fleming, the German, resorted in safety to the 
ports, bringing profit to the dealer, and custom to 
the king. No taxes yet were levied, for William 
had just taken possession of the contents of the 
treasury. His soldiery were rigidly restrained 
from rapine and violence. Not a meal could be 
- taken from an Englishman against his will, nor 
an insult offered to the daughters of the land. 

Of the second, with provisions against his own 
or his nobles’ extortion, the historianwrites :— 

Furthermore, whatever grants were made, the 
Norman was to hold the land exactly as his 
Anglo-Saxon predecessor had done—neither better 
nor worse, rendering neither less nor more to the 
sovereign, nor exerting, so far as William autho- 
rized or restrained him, either l-:s or more domi- 
nion over the cultivators of tht and. The same 
relief for the Earl, eight horses bridled and sad- 
dled, four hauberks, four helmets, four shields, 
four lances, and four swords; the Baron’s relief, 
four horses, two bridled and saddled, two hau- 
berks, two helmets, two shields, two lances, two 
swords. The Vavasour’s relief, his father’s horse, 
as his father rode it, or his helmet and his shield, 
his hauberk, his lance, and his sword ; the Villein’s 
relief, his best piece of cattle, his horse or his ox 
or his cow; but, so long as he rendered his dues 
and performed his right service, never was he to 
be amoved from the land. And, for the Danegeld, 
when 7 ae was to be paid, two shillings for 
each hide of land, nothing less and nothing more. 
And, if any one was impleaded for rent or due or 
service, it was to be tried and judged by the law, 
as the law was tempore regis Edwardi, nothing 
less and nothing more ; and no one was to enter 
upon the land without the king’s writ, testifying 
his ssion was legal; and, if he had no writ, 
he no legal right to the land. 

To the same effect are many other passages, 
as this on page 623 :— 

Domesday, which was to establish the terri- 
torial rights of the Conqueror, the record by which 
he was willing to be concluded, that great memo- 
rial, not of an arbitrary power, but of the prin- 
ciple of establishing the rights of the crown, so 
far as property was concerned, by an immutable 
law, always dates them “tempore Regis Ed- 
wardi.” William wanted nothing more than 
what King Edward had; he would take nothing 
as from Harold ; he ascended the throne not as 
the victor of the son of Godwin, but as succeeding 
the Confessor. Therefore, he was to be bound to 
the responsibility of the monarch of whom he 
claimed to be the adopted son, the constituted heir. 
And Sir Francis’s final judgments on Wil- 
liam are :— 

William was not a wild, a cruel, or a blood- 
thirsty conqueror; with but a small share of 
moral principle, he had no love for evil or sin as 
such. In an age of universal profligacy, more 
especially among the higher ranks, his continence 
is a voucher of what we may term his moral 
feeling. Historical parallels, though frequently 
very delusive from the efforts made to overstrain 
either the resemblance or the antithesis of the 

tive characters, do, nevertheless, afford 
much help to the student; and, excepting in the 
violence of his temper, which, however, he could 
well restrain when it was his interest so to do, I 
should say that there was as near a resemblance 
between him and his third namesake as could well 
exist between two different individuals, placed so 
widely apart. It is, I believe, the popular opinion, 
as expressed by the words of Hume, that it would 
be difficult to find any revolution more destruc- 
tive, or attended with a more complete subjuga- 
tion of the antient inhabitants. Unquestionably 
the cup of bitterness was presented to the Eng- 
lish ; but it was not deep; and, amongst the many 
providences which so singularly and specially 
mark the destiny of the English nation, it is im- 
ible to doubt but that the effect of the 
quest was in every res to increase its 
ers for good, to strengthen the national intel- 
and, , if they be blessings, to give the 
greatest impulse to its worldly prosperity and 
glory...... If I had to sum up the c 
of William as a king in one loose phrase, I should 
say that, as a king, though cruel, he was not un- 
necessarily cruel. Prudent, cunning, entirely un- 
scrupulous as to the means he used whether to 
gain or to secure his power—the sword, the axe, 
and, if universal rumour could be trusted, the 
poisoned cup, were all employed without reserve 
or compunction. Yet, in spite of plunder, cruelty, 
and devastation, he had more heart than the ma- 
tates statists of a more civilized age: he 
nowhere, except where he to 





interfere. If, according to the popular legend, 
the Englishman was compelled to put out fire 
and candle at the sound of the curfew, he was, 
nevertheless, so far as the state was concerned, 
left quiet within his home. William made no 
attempt to introduce a new religion, new language, 
new customs, new laws. He never strove to 
Normanize the English people. 

‘The founder of the British Empire,” Sir 
Francis elsewhere calls him—a proud title, 
and justly deserved, for he first made Eng- 
land a nation, and enabled it, under his succes- 
sors, to take its place among the other peoples 
of the world in the ‘‘ so splendid and imperial 
manner ” that Macaulay has described. 

For the description of the way in which he 
triumphed over his early enemies in Nor- 
mandy, and gradually prevailed over his 
later ones in England, steadily securing his 

ower by building counterparts of his old 

alaise keep over the land, we must refer 
to Sir Francis Palgrave’s brilliant pages. 
The bolt from the Norman granite had shat- 
tered the first bulk of English chalk that 
opposed it, and could be trusted to do the 

ike for crag or sandstone—whatever British 
soil could set up against it. Standing on the 
rock of the Conqueror’s home, or overlooking 
from Honfleur heights the broad river stream- 
ing below, one does not wonder that our 

oor low downs and pitiful Arun ditches and 

ats should have seemed to the Norman fit 
for his prey. 

The fourth volume of the History Sir 
Francis completed himself. In it he tells 
the tale of the quarrels of the Conqueror’s 
sons; sketches with a masterly hand Anglo- 
Saxon Scotland; explains the origin and 
intent of the Crusades; narrates bert’s 
successes in the Holy Land and his taking of 
Jerusalem ; and brings us past Rufus’s death 
to the accession of Henry Beauclerc. Of him 
he says :— 

With the English, Henry might have retained 
an undiminished and undivided popularity. Gaf- 
fer Goodrich, as he was called from his English 
speech and English manners, was in a fair way of 
being loved like Goody Maude. He strenuously 
punished the offences most grievous to the com- 
mon people, mutilated the false moneyers, hanged 
the thieves, did much that was beneficial, and 
a more. But there was one thing which 

enry would not promise, one point upon which 
he would not pretend to dissemble.—When he 
stood before the Altar at Westminster, a candi- 
date suing for the people’s voice, there was one 
pledge he would not give. Gracious were his 
promises; -but one reservation destroyed the 
grace of them all, “ Forestas in manu mea retinui, 
sicut Pater meus eas habuit.’”,—Henry would not 
allow his Roc’s Egg to be touched.—He was his 
father’s son: he would not be delivered from his 
ruling passion, he would not be cured of his 
monomania; and thereby he secured an enduring 
cause of dissension between his successors and 
their subjects, reign after reign; a perennial and 
springing source of vexations, hardships, and 
grievances, still unextirpated, in thé Realm.— 
All would he have and hold that the Conqueror 
had and held, all the Forests, all the Chases, all 
the Parks, all the Purlieus, all the Jetten-Wald, 
all the clinging curses; nothing would he sur- 
render—not a furlong of turf, not a bow of the 
tree, not an antler of the Hart, not a tusk of the 
Boar—no, not even for the Crown.—The first 
dirge sung for Henry Beauclerc, when the news of 
his death was spread, was the universal hue and 
cry—Hurrah ! the King is dead—Break down the 
Sences— Kili the deer ! 

The book is as interesting to read as a 
romance; it is full of knowledge well digested 
and well put, and must become an indis- 
pensable part of the library of every reader 
of English history able to afford the cost of 
the volumes. 








NOTICES. 


Memoirs of a Minister of State from the Year 
1840. By F. Guizot, author of the ‘Life of 
Oliver Cromwell.” Vol. VI. (Bentley.)—Upon 
entering upon the history of his administration of 
October 29th, 1840, the ex-minister necessarily 
unfolds with ¢ minuteness, even at the risk of 
being thought tedious by his reader, those secret 
causes which, in less than eight years, were to 
break up the power of the Orleans ily in 
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France and to put an end to the rule of the 
Bourbons. To the student of French history, 
therefore, no less than to the future historian, the 
portion of his Mer-oirs, of which this volume 
is the commencement, cannot fail to possess 
an interest far beyond the pleasant gossip of 
Holland House, which formed the chief charm 
of the life of Louis Philippe’s ambassador at the 
Court of Queen Victoria, as set out in the 
volume preceding. M. Guizot entered upon office 
as the apostle of peace. At the opening of the 
session, in the debate on the addresses in 
reply to the speech from the throne, the ques- 
tion was narrowed into its smallest limits, 
“Why has the cabinet of the 29th of October 
replaced that of the 1st of March?” asked M. 
Thiers. ‘ Because,” he added, “the cabinet of 
the 1st of March thought that, under particular 
conditions, it might be necessary to declare war. 
What does the cabinet of the 1st of March [sie in 
translation, but it should be 29th of October] bring 
with it? It brings certain peace.” M. Guizot’s 
reply confirmed what M. Thiers had said, qualifying, 
however, the implied sneer. “M. Thiers,” he 
replied, ‘‘ has just said, ‘ Under the ministry of the 
29th of October, the question is settled—peace is 


certain.’ The honourable member has only de- 
clared half the truth: under the ministry of the 
lst of March war was certain. We were both in 


the right. The two policies, confronting each 
other after the treaty of the 15th of July, 1840, 
led, in fact, one to war, the other to eens But 
let us not mutually retort the words: ‘war at 
any price,’—‘ peace at any price.’ You were not 
the cabinet of war at any price; neither are we 
the cabinet of peace at any price. You thought 
that the dignity, the interest, and the influence of 
France called for war in the existing position. 
I thought, and still think, that you deceived your- 
selves; that, in the actual state of things, the 
interest and honour of France do not call for war, 
and that the treaty of the 15th of July contains no 
plea for war.” This treaty, it will be borne in 
mind, to which France was no party, had been 
entered into by Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia to compel Mehemet Ali to submit 
to the Sultan. But M. Guizot’s peace ten- 
dencies, though stopping far short of those 
evinced by Mr. Bright and his school, would, 
it is clear, always lead him to make great 
sacrifices for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. “The extent and activity of industry 
and commerce, the necessity of consulting the 
general good,” he says in another place, “the 
habit of frequent, easy, prompt, and regular in- 
tercourse between nations, the invisible bias for 
free association, inquiry, discussion, and publicity 
—these characteristics of modern society already 
exercise, and will continue to exercise more and 
more, a Lap acres inp i eye g- against the 
warlike or diplomatic fancies of foreign policy. 
People may smile, and perhaps not without reason, 
at the language of the ‘ Friends of Peace’ and of 
‘Peace Societies.’ All the leading tendencies, all 
the most elevated hopes of humanity have their 
dreams, and their idle, gaping advocates, as they 
have also their day of decline and defeat. Yet 
they no less pursue their course ; and, through all 
the illusions of some, the doubts and mockings of 
others, society becomes transformed, and policy, 
foreign and domestic, is compelled to transform 
itself with igo In this passage lies the key 
to the whole policy of M. Guizot’s career as a 
public man. Tt is this conviction of the con- 
tinuous course, however obstructed for a time, 
which these © opinions are destined to pursue 
that evidently throughout his narrative makes 
him hopeful and trustful of the future. It was 
this peace policy which induced him to — 
about the friendly visit of the Queen of Englan 
to the King of the French at the Chateau d’Eu, 
as will be seen from the account of her Majesty’s 
arrival and reception given from a letter written 
by M. Guizot on the evening of the same day. 
“At a quarter-past five cannon announced that 
the Queen was in sight. In another half-hour 
we embarked in the royal barge, the King, the 
Princes, Lord Cowley, Admiral Mackau, and 
myself, to anticipate her arrival. We proceeded 
about half a mile, ir the calmest sea, under a 
beautiful sky, and the land teeming with the 
entire population of the neighbourhood. Our six 
ships under sail, dressed with French and English 
flags, saluted loudly and joyfully. The report of 
the cannon scarcely drowned the shouts of the 
sailors. We drew up alongside the yacht Victoria 
and Albert. We mounted the deck. The 

and Queen were mutually affected. He em 

her. She said to me, ‘I am deli to see you 
again here.’ She descended with Prince Al 
into the King’s barge, As we approached the 
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shore the salutes of the cannon and crews of the | in this unpretending volume the fauna, flora, and 


men-of-war grew louder and more animated. The 
land batteries repeated them. The Queen, as she 
placed her foot on shore, had the brightest expres- 
sion tend pe ya song I et ever looked upon: a 
mix of emotions, a degree of surprise, and, 
above all, the most animated eda in this 
reception. There was much shaking of hands in 
the royal tent. Then the carriages and the journey. 
‘God save the Queen’ was loudly played, and 
there were as many shouts of ‘ Long live the 
Queen!’ ‘ Long live the Queen of England,’ as of 
‘Long live the King!’ Let us put faith in the 
— of just and simple ideas. This district 
oves not the English. It is Norman and maritime. 
In our wars with England Tréport was three 
times burnt, and pillaged I know not how often. 
Nothing would be more easy than to excite 
a popular passion which might embarrass us 
seriously; but it has been said and repeated, 
‘The Queen of England does an act of courtesy to 
our King, and we must be extremely polite to her.’ 
This idea possesses the people, and has surmounted 
all recollections, passions, temptations, and parties ; 
they have shouted, and they will continue to shout, 
‘Long live the Queen!’ and they applaud ‘God 
save the Queen’ with enthusiasm. e must take 
care Only not to ask it from them for too long a 
time. I add, however, that another simple and 
more durable idea—peace, the advantage of peace 
—has become, and becomes daily more powerful. 
It — amongst the citizens and also with the 
reflecting and well-disposed sections of the people. 
It serves us greatly at this moment. They say 
often amongst themselves, ‘When we want peace, 
we must not exchange abuse and make faces at each 
other.’ This was understood to-day by all the 
world on this side of the Channel.” The volume 
is sure to be read with great interest and attention 
by all who would seek to follow the policy of Louis 
Philippe, which led to the revolution ot 1848. 

The Ophthalmoscope : its Varieties and its Use. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Adolf. Zander, 
by R. B. Carter, M.R.C.S., with Notes and 
Additions by the Translator. (Hardwicke.)— 
For thirteen years the ophthalmoscope has been in 
the possession of ophthalmologists, who have 
laboured steadfastly to reduce its construction to 
the simplest and most manageable form, and to 
render the resulting discoveries so perspicuous 
that the specialist should not be alone in feeling 
himself qualified to wield this invaluable instru- 
ment. Mr. Carter thinks that the time has arrived 
when the ophthalmoscope ought to be as intimate 
a@ companion to the medical practitioner as the 
stethoscope. For this reason he has translated the 
present work, which professes to be an exhaustive 
treatise of the subject. The German edition 
having been published three years ago, and Dr. 
Zander having died in the interval, Mr. Carter has 
found it necessary himself to make several additions. 
The book is a most excellent and elaborate com- 

ilation of all the knowledge that has been acquired 
by aid of the ophthalmoscope. Each section is 
most complete, excepting that on “ Treatment,” 
which Mr. Carter has written merely to indicate 
the influence that the ophthalmoscope has exerted 
in this direction. Although some practitioners 
may, at the first glance, regard the work as too 
abstruse, we feel assured that, if they will study 
it, and apply their knowledge by constant manipu- 
lation, they will not fail to feel grateful to the 
author and the translator. 

The Apostle Paul and the Christian Church at 
Philippi. An Exposition of Acts xvi. and of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. With an Introduction 
illustrating the Doctrine and Character of the 
Apostle Paul by contrast with his Contemporaries, 
with special reference to the Alexandrian Philo. 
By the late Rev. J. F. Todd, M.A., Vicar of 
Liskeard. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.)\—Tuxr scheme 
of this work is a good one; and, though the book 
did not receive the author’s final revision, it has 
been carefully and elaborately executed. On the 
whole, the book strikes one as having deserved to 
be better and more interesting than it is. Ancient 
learning and modern allusions are combined in it, 
and a grave religious tone pervades it, not un- 
worthy of a scholarly clergyman. But it is a little 
heavy, and has the disadvantage of aiming con- 
tinual blows at the everlasting Essays and Reviews. 
To those who read the current theological litera- 
ture there will be no more familiar household 
words than some of Dr. Williams’s not very per- 
fect sentences. 

Manchester Walks and Wild-Flowers : An In- 
troduction to the Botany and Rural Beauty of the 
District. By Leo Hartley Grindon, author of 
“ Life, its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena.” 


cha nae mi —Mr. Grinpoy, already known 
yourably by his “ Manchester Flora,” gives us 








sylva of the district, points out its rural rides and 
walks, and chats pleasantly, as he bids us go with 
him and see with our own eyes, about the past and 
the present, about Lancashire botanists and their 
societies, . other — to interest us. The 

apers, in their original form, appeared in 1858, 
0 F are now republished, with considerable addi- 
tions, as a book addressing itself more icu- 
larly to that intelligent class which forms the bulk 
of the population of the district, and which has 
a to place Lancashire so high in intellectual 
rank amongst the counties of our native land. 

The Interior of a Gothic Minster. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A., Prebendary of 
Chichester, &c. (Masters.)—Mr. WALcort is one 
of our best and most industrious writers on Church 
matters ; and this, his latest production, the sub- 
stance of which is a lecture delivered by him at 
the Architectural Museum, South Kensington, is 
a valuable addition to his long list of previous 
works. It is, in fact, the natural history of a 
minster, containing a succinct and an elaborate 
account of the position, uses, and origin of all 
parts of the structure. In his notice of the nave 
of St. Paul’s in former times :—‘ The dinnerless 
lounger was said to be Duke Humphrey’s guest in 
St. Paul’s Church as early as 1400. Bishop 
Baldock excommunicated persons who made the 
nave a thoroughfare; and in 1385 Bishop Robert 
forbade buying, selling, and playing at ball; but, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, the desecra- 
tion was something horrible, and only worse than 
the filth of the floors and the decay of the fabric. 
Drunkards and vagabonds slept off their drunken 
orgies on the bench of the choir door; butchers 
and water-carriers conveyed their wares, and men 
wore their hats, through the aisles; mules and 
horses were driven across them ; tobacconists sold 
in the nave ; seamsters and booksellers plied their 
trades ; a carpenter worked in the crypt; trunk- 
makers in the crypt disturbed the services ; chan- 
tries had become cellars, lumber-rooms, and 
glaziers’ shops; choristers, as at Lichfield and 
Westminster (but less courteous than those of 
Ripon, who distributed apples to the congregation 
on Christmas morning), hunted booted gentlemen 
for spur-money only less vociferously than beggars 
pursued the other company; the usurer touted in 
the south aisle; simony presided on the north ; 
the horse-fair in the central alley; and money was 
paid on the font. Masked women, rufflers, ballad- 
mongers, stall-knights, captains out of service, and 
quacks haunted the place; the servant waited to 
be hired at the serving-man’s log; the serjeant- 
at-law received his client at his special pillar ; 
whilst around were seen the merchants’ ’change 
and the fashionable lounge.” His concluding 
paragraph is a fund of interesting facts. 

The Genius of the Gospel ; a Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By David 
Thomas, D.D., editor of the Homilist. Edited 
by the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. (Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder.)—Dissent and the Church 
have combined to produce this volume. Dr. 
Thomas is an active Dissenting minister, and Mr. 
Webster a scholar versed in New Testament cri- 
ticism ; and their parts are assigned accordingly. 
The “ Homiletical Commentary ” is by Dr. Thomas, 
and is lively and liberal: Mr. Webster has revised 
the work in its relation to scholarship, and has 
written a preface which reads too much like an 
extravagant puff of his colleague. The whole 
book (one of more than 700 pages) is a readable one, 
and may be helpful to the composers of sermons. 

Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes. 
Herausgegeben von Joseph Lehmann. (Berlin; 
London: Williams and Norgate.)—TueE first part 
of this popular German periodical for the year 
1864, the thirty-third of its existence, reduced in 
form, but increased in bulk, has been forwarded to 
us by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, the London 
agents. With our English matter-of-fact ideas of 
recording what passes around us in plain language, 
it is amusing to see some of the specimens of 
rhetoric in which German chroniclers delight. 
We should hardly talk, for instance, of “a 
glitcering star of heaven” being “found dead 
in its bed, probably from an apoplectic stroke ;” 
yet here we are told, “Thackeray, eines der 
drei glinzenden Gestirne am _ novellistischen 
Himmel England’s, ist am 24 December todt 
in seinem Bett gefunden worden, wahrschein- 
lich in Folge eines Schlagenfalles.” The very 
next article, on “The Publishing Season in Lon- 
don,” begins by informing us that, like “all other 
exalted natures, the Muses of Paternoster Row 
have been enjoying a three to four months’ holi- 
day, only again to resume, as do all the 
phenomena of nature, an ascertained obedience to 
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immutable laws, which Buckle has proved aka 
the sending even of misdirected letters and 
with no direction at all, as well as other appa- 
rently mere accidents of life.” Then there is an 
oe 2 on America, entitled “Nicht Alles ist 
umbug,” beginning ‘Sem iquid novi ex— 
America : het which the jin affirmed of 
Africa, that from thence always something new 
was coming, now, since the commencement of the 
war, has become even more true of America.” 
Once clear, however, of this attempt at fine writing 
at the opening of an article, the writers treat the 
subject under discussion generally with good 
sound practical sense; and the Magazin fiir die 
Literatur des Auslandes is deservedly popular in 
Germany, and well deserves to be better known 
amongst us, particularly as it touches upon 
many branches of literature — Polish, Hun- 
garian, Hellenic, and Russian, for instance— 
which seldom find representation in the lite 
journals of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
printed weekly, each number consisting of sixteen 
royal quarto pages, printed in three columns, and 
is also issued in monthly parts. The annual sub- 
scription is 12s., or four thalers. 

The Wooden Wails of Old England ; or, the 
Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Margaret 
Fraser Tytler, author of “ Tales of the Great and 
Brave,” “Tales of Good and Great Kings,” &c. 
(Hatchard & Co. Pp. 288.)—In reading the 
“ Wooden Walls of Old England”—and we 
have read every page of it—somcthing like the 
thrill we felt in early boyhood in devouring the 
“ Life of Nelson” and the like passed every now 
and then through us. Our author begins with Lord 
Rodney and ends with Viscount Exmouth ; and, if 
the “dear Sailor-Boys, William Fitz Herbert 
and George Rawdon,” to whom the book is affee- 
tionately dedicated, do not read it with saving 
knowledge and in the spirit of earnest emulation, 
they will never rise to the heights occupied by the 
good men and true whose lives are therein so 
happily told. 

The Encouragement of Ordination: a Sermon 
preached at the Ordination of the Bishop of 
London, on Trinity Sunday. By A. P. Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Published by re- 
quest of the Bishop. (J. H. Parker.)—WE are 
inclined to say that the Dean of Westminster has 
never preached a better or more opportune sermon 
than this. It is a sermon to be read by every 
one: but a Churchman could not do a better 
service to the Church than by circulating it.largely 
amongst the young men at the Universities. 

Instances of the Power of God as manifested in 
His Animal Creation: a Lecture delivered 4 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. By 
fessor Owen, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Longman & Co, 
Pp. 64.) —TuE learned Professor, notwithstanding 
the few hard nuts he gives some of his readers to 
crack, more especially in the appendix, where he 
shows the absurdity of the ordinarily received date 
of Creation and of the manner of defending it by 
such writers as the Rey. Dr. Campbell, has done the 
“ Young Men’s Christian Association ” t ser- 
vice. It is seldom that some young men of this class 
have a chance of listening to anything from the 
purely intellectual or scientific point of view; 
and, when a man like Professor Owen speaks to 
them, an entirely new world must rise on their 
astonished vision. 

Or pamphlets on American matters we have 
received, from Mr. Ridgway, Notes and Letters on 
the American War, by an English Lady, in which 
she states the question from the Northern point of 
view with a logical clearness and a historical 
accuracy which do her credit; and President 
Lincoln’s Successor, by Frederick Milnes Edge, 
who comes to this conclusion: ‘“ Outside of con- 
siderations personal to ourselves—looking upon 
this question of the succession as affecting Ame- 
ricans alone—Mr. Lincoln’s re-election to the 
Presidency will certainly be regarded as a debt 
nobly paid to a deserving chief magistrate, and a 
reiterated determination on the part of the Ame- 
rican people to settle this contest with the rebel- 
lious South upon its own true merits.” 

In the American Continental Monthly we find 
Letters III. and IV. of the Hon. R. J. Walker on 
“ American Finances and Resources.” These 
letters were published in this country some months 
ago, and were noticed by us at the time. Among 
the other articles are “ Palmer, the American 
Sculptor,” by L. J. Bigelow; “the “Great Ame- 
rican Crisis,” Part III., by Stephen P. Andrews ; 
and the “ Mechanical Tendency in Modern Society,” 
by John A. French.—The , the Shamrock, 
and the Thistle Magazine continues the “ Life and 
Adventures of Jacob Morriston,” “ arry Vow- 
hampton,” and “ Misses and Matrimony.” The 
other articles are of the usual pleasant kind. : 


























We have received Church Rates: a P 
Statement of Plain Facts for Parochial Circula- 
tion, compiled by e,F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., 
of the Inner Temple (Macintosh) ; Abridged Report 
of the Papers read at the Ordinary Meetings of 
the Institution of Naval Architects ; the Armourer ; 
and The Profaneness of Pharaoh: a Sermon b 
Charles Gutch, B.D., Asssistant-Curate of A 
Saints’, and Senior Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
(Rivingtons). 

We have received from Mr. Wesley “ Memory 
Tablets of Garden Work: The Flower Garden, 
contaiming a Tablet for each Month in the Year: 
Edited by William Wardle, nurseryman and 
florist, consisting of six cards, in a case, containing 
general instructions for each month. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE roll of Civil List pensioners for the past 
year has just been issued, and is as follows :— 
Lady Inglis, £500; as an acknowledgment of the 
brilliant services of the late Sir J. Inglis during 
the Indian mutiny, especially the gallant defence 
of the Residence at Lucknow—services to which 
may partly be attributed his early death.—Eliza 
Cook, £100; in consideration of her literary labours, 
both in poetry and prose, and her failing health.— 
Rev. C. B. Gibson, £100; as author of many 
literary works, and for the high testimony borne 
as to their value.—Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, £100; 
in consideration of the talents of her late husband, 
Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic author. 
—Mr. Kenny Meadows, £80; in acknowledgment 
of his merits as an artist, more especially evinced 
by his illustrations of Shakespeare.—Miss Dinah 
Mulock, £60 ; authoress of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” “ A Life for a Life,” and other well-known 
works of fiction.——Mr. W. Allingham, £60; on 
account of the literary merits of his poetical 
works.—Mrs. Austin, £60 ; in consideration of the 
services of her late husband, a civil engineer, who 
died whilst engaged in the public service, and who 
had devoted himself to the sanitary improvement 
of poor dwellings.—Mrs. Leaf, £50 ; as the widow 
of Mr. J. Leaf, who, though of humble origin, was 
a contributor of articles of great merit to various 
journals,—Jean Williamson Thomson, £30, sister 
of Hugh Miller, on account of his literary merit. 

Mr. CuHArLes Dickens's “Great Expecta- 
tions” has been translated into French by Ch. 
B. Derosne. Miss Yonge’s new tale, “The 
Trial; More Links in the Daisy Chain,’ is 
announced amongst the Tauchnitz reprints. Miss 
Thackeray’s “ Story of Elizabeth,” and Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s “ Wait for the End,’ have both been 
published in German by Wiedemann of Leipzig. 

Dr. Worpswortn’s “ Three Letters on the 
Present State of Italy,” which are contained in 
his “ Tour in Italy,” and which have been pub- 
lished in a separate form in Italian and French, 
have been inserted in the ‘* Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum ” at Kome. 

THE University of Glasgow has purchased the 
lands of Gilmorehill and West Bank for the sum 
of £65,000; and the college buildings will be 
transferred to that more eligible site as early as 
possible. 

Gzor@e Exior will commence a new story of 
country life in the July number of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Puysic is a curious subject for a work of fiction ; 
yet Messrs. Simpkin, Murshall, & Co. have just 
published, in one volume, a new novel under the 
title of “Who Wins? Being the Autobiography 
of Samuel Basil Carlingford, M.D.,’’ a Homeo- 
pathic tale. 

Tur London Shakespeare Memorial Committee 
find that the sum collected amounted to about 
£1100, and that expended to about £800; so that 
there remains about £300 to place in the hands of 
trustees. The Green Park site for the statue has 
been given up; and, when the Thames Embank- 
ment is completed, the site abutting on the Temple 
Gardens, as the most eppropriate, will probably 
be decided upon. 

LITERARY men will learn with regret that the 
Earl of Gosford died on Wednesday last, at his 
house in Grosvenor Street, in his fifty-ecighth year, 
of an attack of gout. Lord Gosford was a pupil 
of Dr. Butler, the head master of Harrow, at the 
time when the Rey. Henry Drury, the well-known 
book-collector, was second master, and early im- 
bibed a love for rare and curious books, which 
continued up to the time of his death. The 
library at Worlingham Hall, near Beccles, im 
Suffolk, is now one of the finest private libraries 
in the kingdom, particularly rich in early editions 
of the Greek and Latin classics, productions of 
the Aldine, Giunta, and Elzevir presses, British 
and Irish history and topography, and works of 
art. These were always liberally accessible to 
men of letters. As Lord Acheson, his lordship 
headed daily, during the struggle for Reform, the 
Whig Lists, and was, during his father’s lifetime, 
called to the House of as Baron Acheson. 
He married the only sister of the present Lord 
Meath, who survives him, and by whom he leaves 
two sons and four daughters. 
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Tue Metropolitan Schools Choral Festival at 
the Crystal Palace on Wednesday last was in 
every way a success. No one who has once 
visited St. Paul’s on the anniversary meeting of 
the charity children, or the Crystal Palace on 
this Metropolitan Schools Choral Festival, will 
ever forget either the one or the other. There 
were 19,170 visitors present—11,157 upon payment 
at the doors and 8013 by season-tickets. For the 
six pe i ending last Friday week, the 9th instant, 
the admissions were 33,169. 

Mr. J. A. St. Joun’s novel, “ Weighed in the 
Balance,” will appear in a few days. 

THE Rev. Geo. Williams, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has in the press the lecture 
recently delivered by him at the annual meeting 
of the Oxford Architectural Society in defence of 
Signor Piérotti’s “Jerusalem Explored,” and 
which Professor Goldwin Smith thinks all but 
satisfactorily disposes of the objections made to 
the work by Messrs. Ferguson, Grove, and Tip- 
ping. The Arseny under the title of “Dr. Pierotti 
and his Assailants,” will be published by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy. 

Mr. WyMav, of the firm of Cox and Wyman, 
has presented to the South Kensington Museum 
of Patents the printing-press at which Benjamin 
Franklin worked in London as a journeyman 
printer. 

A SECOND edition of the French translation of 
J. 8. Mill’s work on “ Liberty” has appeared. 

“ Maurice DERING,” by the author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” forms volume 721 of the Tauchnitz 
* Collection of British Authors.” 

Amoneast recent American publications are 
* America and her Commentators : a Critical and 
Historical Sketch of Travel in the United States,” 
by H. T. Tuckerman; a translation of MM. 
Pradel and Malepeyre’s “Complete Treatise on 
Perfumery, according to the Best Methods followed 
in France, England, and the United States,” by 
Professor H. Dussance; “ Out of a Prison,” a 
tale; and “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family, by Two of Themselves.” 

AUSTRALIA is making rapid strides to rival the 
mother country in civilization, even to the pro- 
duction of a national cookery-book. Messrs. Low 
& Co. announce “The English and Australian 
Cookery-Book: by an Australian Aristologist,” in 
which, besides the ‘‘ Hebrew ” preparation of dif- 
ferent dishes, we are promised instructions for 
dressing kangaroo in all its varieties. 

“ ScuLeswiG, das urheimische Land des nicht- 
dinischen Volkes der Angeln und Friesen und 
England’s Mutterland wie es war und ward: 
eine historisch-cthnologische Denk- und Beweis- 
schrift, von Dr. K. I. Clementans Nordfriesland,”’ 
is the latest shot of defiance against England and 
its policy of rest and thankfulness. 

JERUSALEM letters mention, among the magni- 
ficent buildings that have recently sprung up in 
this city, a new most splendid Synagogue, the 
Convent of the ‘““Scurs de Sion,” the Jewish 
hospice (a second lies outside the city above the 
lower lake, “ Birket Essultan”) and the Palace 
of the Latin Patriarch, in the course of erection. 
It seems but natural that life is getting dearer and 
dearer there every day, as the same correspondent 
states. 

WE read in the Allgemeine Zeitung :—“ On the 
occasion of the Tercentenary Fr. Gerstiicker ob- 
served, in the Cologne Gazette, that it was a great 
mistake to fancy Othello as a Moor, he having 
only been a North African or a (Spanish) Maure. 
Upon this it was answered that there was certainly 
no doubt of Shakespeare’s having taken him as a 
black Moor: witness the many places in the piece 
itself which allude to his colour. Now, however, 
a contemporary has the following @ propos of this 

uestion: —‘The general of the Republic of 

enice whom Shakespeare took as his hero was 
neither a Moor nor a Maure, but was simply 
called by name Giovanni Moro (Latin, Maurus), 
and appears in the historical documents which 
the poet used for his work, in the usual manner 
of Italian family names, with the article “ I] 
Moro di Venezia,” from which the ignorant 
Englishman drew the conclusion that he was a 
blackamoor. The family Moro is of genuine 
Venetian descent, and very old. There exists a 
portrait of the Venetian general Johannes Moro, 
engraved, after a painting by Giorgione, by L. 
Borsterun, in which Moro is represented as a 
powerful, bald-headed man, with a full beard and 
expressive handsome features.’ Upon which we 
have only this to observe, that the ‘ignorant 
Rnglishman’—i.e., Shakespeare—did not ground 
his drama upon Venetian historical or legal 
documents, but on an Italian novel of Giraldi 
Cinthio, in which novel Othello indeed figures as 
a Moor. The supposed ignorance does not, there- 
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fore, lie with the dramatist. This Italian source 
is named by Collier, A. Schmidt, and Gervinus.”’ 

Grorce Sanp’s “Le Marquis de Villemer,” 
the same comedy which has given so much offence 
to the clerical and political parties in Paris, has 
been translated into German, and is about to be 
performed on the Vienna stage. 

A PENDANT to Pelletan’s ‘“‘ Babylon Moderne” 
has appeared in Pierre Véron’s “‘ Maison, Amour 
et Compagnic’’—‘a Grammar,” as the French 
papers describe it, “of modern Love, the statis- 
tics of the Passions of the day, the quotation of 
the prices of the exchange of hearts.” It is, in 
mere human language, a satire on the present 
state of things in morals, maxims, and man- 
ners in the Paris of our day; and the Paris police 
have shown their appreciation of the work by 
almost suppressing its first edition. 

The “ international” library of Lacroix & Co. 
have in the course of publication a collection of all 
the political works and speeches of Lamartine, 
with an introduction by L. Ulbach. Contemporary 
French history from 1830 to 1848 is chronicled in 
it phase by phase, almost day by day. 

WE have already a second edition of T. Colani’s 
“ Jésus-Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de 
son Temps.” Also, by the same author, “ Examen 
de la ‘ Vie de Jésus’ de M. Renan.” 

PELISSIER is to have a statue in the middle of 
the “ Boulevard de Sebastopol.” 

Renan’s “Vie de Saint Paul,” so far from 
being nearly ready for publication, exists as yet 
scarcely in outline, and not a single leaf of 
the MS. is in the printer’s hands. We learn from 
Paris that the imperial decree, mentioned in the 
last number of Tue REavER, nominating M. 
Renan Assistant Curator of the Imperial Library 
has been cancelled, and that M. Renan has been 
deprived of his functions as Professor of the 
College of France by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. This proceeding is leading to the 
usual result. M. Lévy advertises in the papers of 
Monday last the twelfth edition of the “Vie de 
Jésus” and the thirteenth edition of the “Jésus.” 

M. Monk, a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, 
fully competent it is said, will fill the Chair of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac in the College of 
France, vacated by the removal of M. Renan. 

AN interesting volume has just been added to 
Lévy’s “ Bibliothéque Contemporaine”:—‘ La 
Société Francaise et la Société Anglaise au xviiie 
Siécle: Etudes Historiques; par Cornélis de Witt.” 

M. Werpet has just issued separately, for 
private circulation, “ Etudes Bibliographiques sur 
la Famille des Didot, Imprimeurs, Libraires, 
Graveurs, Fondeurs de Caractéres, ete.,” from 
“L’Histoire du Livre en France,” twenty copies 
only being struck off for sale. 

Dr. Grarssr’s “Guide de VAmateur de 
Porcelaines et de Poteries,” containing a most 
complete collection of marks and monograms 
connected with pottery and porcelain, has just 
been published at Dresden. 

Tne third volume of “ Causeries d’un Curicux : 
Variétés d'Histoire et d’Art, tirées d’un Cabinet 
d’Autographes et de Dessins par Feuillet de 
Conches,” contains unpublished letters of Mon- 
taigne, Henri IV., Louis XIII., Marguerite of 
Navarre, Malherbe, and others, all given in fac- 
simile. 

Prer ANGELO FICRENTINO DELLA ROVERE, the 
well-known Paris musical critic and feuilletonist 
who died the other day, had arrived in the good 
old city of Paris thirty years ago without any 
shoes and stockings; and he leaves now the sum 
of 600,000 francs. M. Jules Favre is his 
executor. His corpse is, by his express desire, 
to be embalmed and interred at Naples. His 
art-collecticn is something stupendous. Most 
valuable and compromising are also the auto- 
graphs he leaves behind him; and the whole 
musical and dramatic world of Paris, men and 
women, tremble at the idea of this correspondence 
being published entire one of these days. 

Tue Vienna Academy of Sciences, which held 
its annual meeting last week, has put a prize of 
200 ducats upon the best work on the history of 
the estates belonging to the House of Hapsburg 
in Switzerland, Alsacia, Suabia, and the Sundgau, 
to be sent in before 1868. Among the members 
whom the Academy has lost during the last year 
are Joh. Voigt, Béhmer, Jacob Grimm, Mit- 
scherlich, and Rose. 

A PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE for the colonization 
of Palestine by persons of the Jewish faith has 
been formed at Berlin. 

“Scuwarz, Strauss, Renan” is the title of 
a pamphlet by Friedrich von Raumer, in which 
the veteran historian has laid down his own ideas 
—as a non-theologian and # Liberal—respecting 
the present movements in the religious world, and 
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has given a brief réswméof the contents of Schwarz’s 
“ Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie ” and the 
two “ Lives of Jesus ” by Strauss and Renan. 
THE popularity of the Schleswig-Holstein war 
in Germany is shown by the rapid sale, in less 
than a month, of three large editions of the first 
volume of Carl von Winterfeld’s “ Schleswig- 
Holsteinischer Krieg von 1864,” which brings the 
history of the war down to the siege of Flensburg. 
A NEW guide to Rome has just appeared in a 
thick duodecimo volume of 415 closely-printed 


ages—“ Roma, Antica e Moderna: Memorie e 
F rammenti per Carlo Tito Dalbono.” 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” it ap , has 


never been performed in Spain, although the scene 
even is laid there, until this season, or “ Stagione.” 
More extraordinary still, it is reported only to have 
had a succés d’estime. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


N the death of Professor Ferrier of St. Andrews 

the Scottish academic world has lost one of 

its ornaments and the country one of its ablest 
philosophical thinkers and writers. 

James F. Ferrier, LL.D., Oxon, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the 
University of St. Daiwis N.B., son of John 
Ferrier, Writer to the Signet, and Margaret 
Wilson, sister of “‘ Christopher North,” was born 
at Edinburgh in 1808. His grandfather was 
colleague to Sir Walter Scott as Clerk of the 
Court of Session; and his aunt was Miss Ferrier, 
author of the novels ‘* Marriage,” “ Destiny,” &., 
which, for a time, divided the attention of the 
world with those of the author of “ Waverley.” 
He received his early education at the Manse of 
Ruthwell,in Dumfriesshire, from Dr. Henry Duncan, 
the originator of Savings Banks, and author of 
“The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons,” and 
then at Greenwich, under Dr. Burney. He com- 
menced his University career at Edinburgh, and 
was there brought under the powerful influence 
of his uncle, Professor Wilson, then holding the 
chair which had been held by Dugald Stewart 
and Thomas Brown, and “ wielding at will” the 
spirits of his students. In the Rhetoric class, too, 
he proved his talents by a prize-poem, of which 
great things were spoken at the time. From 
Edinburgh he passed to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where, in 1832, he graduated B.A. In the 
same year he was called to the Scottish Bar. He 
never cared much for eminence in that profession, 
but devoted himself with assiduity to hterary 
pursuits. He became one of the brilliant writers 
on the staff of Blackwood’s Magazine, and fur- 
nished some of its finest papers in many depart- 
ments of literature. In a sojourn on the Conti- 
nent he became conversant with the philosophy 
of Germany and France, and enamoured with the 
studies which were presented to an active mind by 
the characteristic speculations of these countries. 
Of his more memorable papers in Blackwood, we 
may note, as specially worthy of perusal by 
metaphysical readers, a series on “ The Philosophy 
of Consciousness,” articles on ‘“ Mill’s Logic,” 
“ Berkeleyanism,” Reid’s “ Theory of Perception,” 
and a critique on Bailey’s “Theory of Vision.” 
He also passed in review the chief works of Goethe 
and Schiller—in consideration of which Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton dedicated his translations from the 
German to him. He also exposed, in an able but 
sarcastic paper, the extensive and almost wholesale 
use made by Coleridge of the writings of Schelling. 
In 1842 he was chosen by the Faculty of Advo- 
cates Professor of Universal History in the 
University, in immediate succession to George 
Skene, who had obtained the office on the transfer 
of Sir William Hamilton to the Chair of Logic. 
Shortly afterwards he married his cousin, the 
daughter of Professor John Wilson. In 1845 the 
Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews appointed him 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, in succession to George Cook, D.D., 
who had followed Dr. Chalmers in that office. 
Here he laboured with zeal, eloquence, and learn- 
ing in impressing the taste for philosophizing on 
his students and in exciting their interest in the 
history of thought. On the resignation of his 
father-in-law, in 1852, Professor Ferrier became a 


| candidate for the vacant Moral Philosophy chair 


in Edinburgh. 





The appointment then lay in the 
hands of the members of the Town Council; and 
they preferred another. This rejection put him 
on his mettle, and he produced in 1854 his 
singularly acute, resolute, and original work en- 
titled “ Institutes of Metaphysics: the Theory 
of Knowing and Being.” 

Two years afterwards, the death of Sir William 
Hamilton left a vacancy in the Logic Chair of 
Edinburgh University, and Professor Ferrier 
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became a candidate. The contest was very fierce. 
A y number of able men were candidates ; 
but the heat of the competition lay between Ferrier 
and the preeenh holder of the chair, Professor 
Fraser, who obtained the majority of votes. The 
keenness with which that contest was carried on 
PE om and ecclesiastical feeling to a consider- 
able extent mingling with it—is still remembered. 
Ferrier’s attack upon his antagonists, and his 
defence of himself after his failure, in his pamphlet 
entitled “Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the 
New,” though exceedingly able, were injudicious. 
They showed too much of the wounded spirit. In 
1859 the Senatus of St. Andrews elected him 
Assessor. He was also Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. In 1862 he was chosen Examiner in Logic 
by the Council of the London University. His 
courses of Lectures at St. Andrews were singularly 
te ass and exhaustive. He had but 
recently added to his former prelections a “ His- 
tory of Philosophical Opinions,” of great interest. 
With much of the gaiety of Professor Wilson he 
combined a great deal of the philosophic learning 
of Sir William Hamilton. He died, after a severe, 
though not long illness, on the 11th of June. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


“T” OR “MB, &e.” 
To the Editor of Tux READER. 

Colney Hatch Park, June 13, 1864. 

Str,—The controversy on “ It’s Me” does not 
appear to have much advanced since my first 
letter in your number for May 7, p. 587. Does 
language make grammarians, or do grammarians 
make language? If we find a usage well esta- 
blished, are we to say it is false, or a vulgarism, or 
stigmatize it by some other bad name, merely 
because it violates some rule laid down by gram- 
marians? or are we to accept the usage and 
amend the rule? According to Mr. Alex. Bain, 
Professor of Logic in Aberdeen, in his recent 
English Grammar, p. 179, we find: ‘This shy 
creature, my brother says, is me” in Richardson's 
Clarissa Harlowe ; “ It is not me you are in love 
with” in Addison; “If there is one character 
more base than another, it is him who,” &c., in 
Sydney Smith, Are these all ‘“‘ vulgar” writers ? 
and, if others persist in saying “It is not J; it is 
he who,” &c., are they necessarily more worthy 
of respect because they deviate from the ordinary 
language of all speakers who have not a school- 
girl’s fear of Lindley Murray hanging over 
them? “It is I” may now be English, but it 
is certainly a neologism; it is certainly not 
to be eled by the usage of any Teutonic, or 
ind of any language that I am acquainted 
with ; it is certainly uncouth and unkind in an 
Englishman’s mouth, and has rather the character 
of a matical monstrosity than of a natural 
al - Let us put something in place of “it.” 
us: “That man is J.” How strange! Why ? 
Because J is used as a predicate. Say “That man 
am I,” or “ I am that man,” and there is no ob- 
jection. Why? Because J has now become the 
subject. I cannot find J used as a predicate any- 
where but in this new English phrase “ It is I.” 
Take Mark xiv. 19, “Is it I?” Anc. Greek, ph 
7. éyw (predicate wanting); Mod. Greek, dua 
tows eyo (do.); Lat. “ Numquid ego?” (do.) ; 
Italian, “ Sono io desso ?” (desso or ié predicate) ; 
Spanish, “4Acaso soy yo?” (no predicate) ; 
French, “Est-ce moi?” (moi or Latin me, the 
objective case used as the predicate) ; German, 
“ Bin ich’s ?” (es or it preciente) ; Anglo-Saxon, 
“ Cwyst thu eom ic hyt ?” (“Am I it ?” it predi- 
cate) ; Danish, “ Mon jeg er den ?” (“ Whether I 
am this?” den predicate). Hence it would 
be more ble to general practice to say “ Am 
I the man?” than “Is i¢ I?’ And, if the phrase 
is turned in the latter way at all, “ Is it me?” would 
be accordant with a practice very prevalent in 
many , of using an objective instead of 
a subjective (nominative) case, when the word is 
not a subject (as in the French moi, toi, lui, 
Italian, let, as caro lei!) or even when it is a 
subject, and we wish to give it prominence (as you 
for ye in English, almost invariably, the Quaker’s 
thee for thou, the Italian /ei in addresses). A 
remarkable instance of the first is our translation 
of the Kantian Ich and Nicht Ich into Me and 
Not Me. (Mr. Bain, already cited, says :—‘ It 
may be confidently affirmed that, with good 
speakers, in the case of negation, ‘not me’ is the 
usual practice.”) Another remarkable example 
of the use of the objective for the subjective case 
is to be found in the Romance , where 
the Spanish and Italian have y selected an 
objective form forthe substantive (Diez, “Gramma- 





tik der Romanischen Sprachen,” vol. ii., pp. 7—9). 
And the usage of children and ne serves to 
show how much more naturally the objective form 
is appropriated than the subjective. In my for- 
mer letter I showed that “It is me” is the rule in 
Danish, as “ Det er mig.” Thefollowing areinstances 
in which there is also great dispute, with very 
little reason, as to the use of the subjective and 
objective forms :—‘ There is none other but he,” 
Mark xii. 32; Anglo-Saxon, “Nys other buton 
him ;” “ Whom do men say that I am?” Matt. 
xii. 13; Anglo-Saxon, “ Hwaene secgath man 
thaet sy mannes Sunu?” and v. 15, “* Hwaet secge 
ge thaet ic sig?” “ Who servest thou under?” 
“Henry V.,” iv. 7; “He is mightier than J,” 
Matt. iii. 11; “No mightier than myself or 
me,” “Julius Cesar,” i. 3; “ Beelzebub, than 
whom, Satan except, none higher sat,” “ Paradise 
Lost,” ii.; “Hang ye! You are grand jurors, 
are ye? We'll jure ye,” 1 “ Henry IV.,”’ ii. 2. 

I can find no authority for Mr. Washington 
Moon’s theory of attraction in those cases in which 
the ellipsis is supplied. Thus, John xviii. 4, 5, 
“Whom seek ye? They answered him, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he” 
[whom ye seek]; where attraction and common 
speech would require “I am Aim,” and the clearest 
English “ I am the man”—compare “‘ Thou art the 
man,” 2 Sam. xii. 7. Professor Hewitt Key’s 
theory that m is a radical part of the Indo- 
European word for the first personal pronoun 
may * correct; but certainly m never appeared in 
the old English subjective case. The “ Believer 
in Analysis” seems to believe also that people 
must speak “according to our present notions of 
grammar,’ whereas our notions of grammar pre- 
sent or to come should be derived from observing 
how people speak. Mr. Soper affirms that 7 must 
be used when it is a predicate; but this is the ve 
point which I find opposed to general usage in a 
languages. ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 


To the Editor of THe READER. 


Srr,— Quod usque tandem? Is there to be no 
end of this controvergy, in the face of the fact that 
few educated men would ever be induced to stoop 
to the imitation of the vulgar “‘ Them’s the things,” 
‘““Tt’s them,” “They was,” and say “It is me”? 
What have we to do with philological derivatives 
in this matter after having conventionally fixed 
me as the objective and established the magnificent 
and representative Anglo-Saxon J in all its nation- 
ally characteristic glory as the nominative answer- 
ing every question denoting the agent? What 
other language but the English can imitate the 
proud sign-manual of Spain’s old majesty—“ Yo el 
Rey?’ Could not our sovereigns write “I, the 
King,” or “I, the Queen,” and be equally magnifi- 
cent and sonorous? Let us, therefore, if you 
please, stick to J and consign me to the buffets of 
all objectives. The mystification is evidently the 
result of the French idiom c’est, which has stupidly 
forced itself upon us—a vileredundance. As true 
Englishmen, let us drop “ i¢ és,” and to the ques- 
tion “ Who's there?” simply give the glorious, 
erect, unflinching, and everlasting “ J.” 

One word to Mr. Key. His example “ Me, me, 
adsum qui feci,” &c., is rather unlucky. Of all 
languages the Latin is the worst to quote for 
analogies. Its illogical, absurd inversion—a huge 
mass of affectation—will always place it out of the 
pale of linguistic comparison; but that verse, if 
reduced to plain language, must stand as follows : 
Adsum qui feci, (in) me, (in) me, in me convertite 





Serrum. As such, therefore, it proves nothing in 


favour of the detestable vulgarity “It is me,” but 
just the contrary.—Yours, &c., A. STEINMETZ. 





To the Editor of THE Reaver. 
Uppingham, June 14th, 1864. 
Srr,—Both philology and present usage (which 
is very frequently founded on more ancient forms) 
would seem to point to “me” or “ mi” as reall 
an old nominative case. Iam not learned enoug 
to venture an opinion on a subject so confessedly 
difficult. But, whether “It is me” could be 
defended on these grounds or no, as a matter of 
literature it is clear that our old English authors 
consistently used J after the auxiliary, and would 
probably have been horrified at the — “Tt is 
me.” Many of your correspondents have adduced 
passages from the authorized and other versions of 
the Bible; but not one, so far as I am aware, has 
alluded to Chaucer and other early authors. Now, 
in line 5529 of the “ Canterbury Tales,” in the 
*“ Man of Lawes ”’ tale, we have :— 


“ It am I, fader, that in the salte see 
Was put alloon, and dampned for to dye.” 


Again, line 14625 in the “ Schipmannes”’ tale :— 
Quai ind. “Petra 
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Latimer has in one of his sermons “‘ Ego sum, 
&ec.? It amI; be not afraid.” Thesame curious 
expression is also found in “ King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table,” by Thomas Mal- 
lory, knight, of Edward IV.’s reign. 

Now it is especially observable that Master 
Latimer’s sermons were popular sermons, addressed 
to the “good people” around him in colloquial 
and easy phrase, and that he would therefore 
probably not go out of his way to say “It am I” 
if it were not a customary expression of his time. 
Again, Chaucer wrote for the people, and pro- 
bably both his ‘‘ Man of Lawes” tale and his 
“Schipmannes” tale were free translations and 
verbose paraphrases of French fabliaux. With 
the expression “C’est moy”’ before him headvisedly 
translated it into the colloquial English phrase 
“Tt am I,” not “ It is me.” 

One word on Mr. Washington Moon’s violent 
overthrow of all recognised grammatical rules. I 
trust he will cease attempting to prove one thing 
by lugging in perfectly foreign, though well-known 
observations about the construction with them. 
The latter is in no way a parallel case with the 
former. Every child who has learnt to speak 
ordinary sentences with propriety knows that he 
ought to say “‘ He makes more mistakes than I,” 
or, on the other hand, “ Error flows faster from 
him than me.” It would be no more possible to 
defend either “It is 1” or “It is me” from such 
sources than it was for the sailor to have an 
opinion who obstinately asserted that he knew the 
moon was made of green cheese because he had 
been to sea.—I am, &c., H. C, 





To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—I am no enemy to “It is I,” which, 
though probably of comparatively recent birth, is 
now well established in our language ; but I stand 
up also for “ It is me,” and thus would reserve for 
our poets an option between the two, which might 
be useful under the necessities of rhyme. The 
question resolves itself into two parts. Is the 
phrase “It is me ” sanctioned by good authorities ? 
—is it sanctioned by linguistic laws? I have 
answered both questions in the affirmative, pro- 
ducing a good deal of evidence on the latter point. 
Assuredly it is not I (or me) that now for the 
first time introduce the phrase. I find it current 
in the language, and sanctioned not only by exten- 
sive popular use, but by some of our best writers. 
I admit that, in the construction, a nominative is 
demanded by the laws of language; and, on the 
grounds stated in my former letter, I contend that 
it is a nominative. Mr. Hobson’s letter seems to 
me to involve an assumption of the whole ques- 
tion ; but your other correspondent (who, by the 
way, deserves my acknowledgment for his only too 
flattering compliment) calls upon me, in consist- 
ency, to defend several other similar phrases, of 
which “It is him” is the first. Iam prepared to 
do so. I have elsewhere contended, giving evi- 
dence in large detail, that all the third person 

ronouns of the Indo-European family, if not also 
Civend such limits, and this whether demonstra- 
tive, personal, relative, or interrogative, had at 
first a final nasal » (afterwards softened into m). 
Dr. Guest (Philolog. Soc.,i., p. 287) was the first, 
I believe, to produce evidence in this direction. 
I will here select a few specimens in proof. In 
Spanish the nominative of the interrogative is 
quien; in Portuguese, quem; in Swedish, hwem, 
with a genitive, hwem-s ; Danish, nom., Avem; in 
Dutch, gen., wien-s. Our own thence—old form, 
thenn-es—is but a genitive of the obsolete pronoun 
tien, now the. In the old Norse the pronoun 
corresponding to our he is, nom., han-n (for han-s), 
gen., han-s, ac., han-n, dat., hon-um; to our the 
corresponds, in the same language, den, or as an 
enclitic en. But I pass from modern forms 
nearer to the sources. The nasal of the Latin 
inde (Greek, ev@ev), as in our own then-ce, hen-ce, 
is, by Bopp himself (“ V. G.,” § 373, ed. 1858), 
spoken of as part of the stem (Ureigenthum des 
Stammes), that is, of the Latin is, ea, id. So the 
Greek ris has tw for its base; and the Sanskrit 
and Turkish languages give us kim (not £i) for the 
base of the interrogative ; while in Finn and Mon- 
golian the form is ken. On these facts I found 
the belief that the phrase “ It is him,” while it is 


_ sanctioned by respectable authorities, is quite as 


correct as “It is he.” And I would confirm this 
by another similar phrase, ‘‘ He did it himself,” for 
which none, I suspect, would venture to substitute 
“ He did it he-self.” Calling to mind the Swedish 

enitive hwems and Dutch wiens, as quoted above, 
i would divide himself as hims-self, and so regard 
the first portion as a genitive or possessive, corre- 
sponding to herself, myself, yourself. Indeed, his- 
self is also current. I would note, too, that me 
and Aim are never used as nominatives, nor my 
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new genitive hims as a genitive, except when the 
pronouns are emphatic; and this is probably the 
reason why the fuller forms have been preserved 
in the phrases under discussion. Thus there is 
something to be said even for the vulgarism 
“ Him as prigs,” &c.—I am, &c. 

T. Hewirr Key. 





To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Hampstead, June 15, 1864. 
Srr,—Kindly allow me to make the following 
verbal correction in my letter in Tur Reaper of 
Saturday last, as it is important to the sense :— 
In the last line but two, for “ it is not the pre- 
dicate,” read “‘me’ is not the predicate.”— 
Yours, &c., F. L. Sorrr. 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Hampstead, June 14th, 1864. 
Sr1r,—Pope, in writing on the desirableness of 
employing in composition such words as will 
sound most like an echo of the sense intended to 
be conveyed, says— 


“ Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar.” 


Your correspondent Mr. Soper has drawn with 
exquisite artistic skill a picture which, in one 
ot at least, is in conformity with the teaching 
of Pope as exemplified in the lines above quoted. 
Mr. Soper, having taken upon himself to speak of 


@ mountain in labour and of discharges from heavy, 


artillery, and imagining that, on such occasions, 
there would be a great amount of dust and smoke, 
envelopes, in a correspondingly dense cloud of 
words, his remarks on those events; and his 
meaning, if not totally obscured, certainly is but 
dimly visible. 

What can Mr. Soper mean when, in allusion to 
my second letter, he speaks of my having made 
“a display of noise and smoke’? I am not 
indifferent to honours, Mr. Editor ; I thankfully 
accept any that fall to my lot, provided I am 
satisfied that the world does not think me entirely 
undeserving of them. But, as I have very grave 
doubts whether any person will be found (except, 
of course, Mr. Soper) who will believe that I ever 
performed the wonderful feat of displaying a noise, 
I beg to be allowed, through the medium of your 
columns, respectfully to decline accepting the 
distinguished honour of having attributed to me 
the power to perform miracles, and to assure 
Mr. Soper, at the same time, of my full appreciation 
of the flatteringly high estimate he seems to have 
formed of my abilities.—I am, &c., 

G. Wasnineton Moov. 








SCIENCE. 


ON A MAGNETIC EXPERIMENT. 


HE 1863-4 session of the Royal Institution was 
brought to a close on the 10th instant by a 
lecture with the above title by Professor Tyndall. 
Professor Tyndall spoke as follows : — “ There 
are two words which are very often employed in 
scientific writings—matter and force. The defini- 
tion of each involves the conception of the other. 
We know nothing of force save through its opera- 
tions upon matter, and we know nothing of matter 
save through the manifestations of its force. The 
nature of any force must therefore be sought in 
the material changes which it is competent to 
produce. Some years ago I felt a great interest in 
the subject of magnetism, and in those years I 
devised an apparatus to enable me to investigate 
certain mechanical effects which accompany the 
act of magnetization. 1 wished to apply this 
apparatus to diamagnetic bodies as well as para- 
magnetic ones—to bodies such as bismuth, as well 
as to bodies such asiron. I intend this evening to 
show you the action of this instrument, and to 
give, if I can, some explanation of the experiments 
of others which have been confirmed by my own. 
“ Let us pass quickly in review the excitation of 
this wonderful power of magnetism. Here is a 
strong horseshoe magnet set upright, and here is a 
bent bar of steel, whose arms are the same distance 
apart as those of the horseshoe magnet. I draw 
the bent steel bar over the ends, or the poles, 
as they are called, of the magnet. It suddenly 
obtains the power, of attracting this iron keeper 
2nd holding it fast. I reverse the stroke of the 
steel bar: its virtue has now disappeared ; it isno 
longer competent to attract the keeper. I continue 
the stroke of the steel bar in the last direction, and 
now it is again competent to attract the iron: 
thus I can at will magnetize and demagnetize this 
bent piece of steel. 





“ Here is a noble, permanent magnet constructed 
by Logemann of Haarlem, and competent to 
carry a great weight. Here, for example, is a 
dish of iron nails which it is able to empty. 
At the other side of the table you observe another 
mass of metal, bent like the Logemann magnet, 
but not, like it, naked. This mass, moreover, is 
not steel, but iron, and it is surrounded by coils 
of copper wire. It is intended to illustrate the 
excitement of magnetism by electricity. At the 
present moment this huge bent bar is so inert as 
to be incapable of attracting a single grain of iron. 
I now send an electric current through the coils 
that surround it, and its power far transcends that 
of the steel magnet on the other side. It can lift 
fifty times the weight. It holds a 561b. weight 
attached to each of its poles, and it empties this 
large tray of iron nails when they are brought 
sufficiently near it. I interrupt the current: the 
power vanishes, and the nails fall. 

“Now the magnetized iron cannot be in all 
respects the same as the unmagnetized iron. 
Some change must take place among the mole- 
cules of the iron bar at the moment of magnetiza- 
tion. And one curious action which accompanies 
the act of magnetization I will now try to make 
sensible to you. Other men laboured, and we are 
here entering into their labours: the effect I wish 
to make manifest was discovered by Mr. Joule,* 
and was subsequently examined by De la Rive 
and Wertheim, Marian, Matteucci, Wartmann. 
It is this. At the moment when the current 
passes through the coil surrounding the electro- 
magnet a clink is heard emanating from the 
body of the iron, and at the moment the cur- 
rent ceases a clink is also heard. In fact, the acts 
of magnetization and demagnetization so stir the 
atoms of the magnetized body that they in their 
turn can stir the air and send sonorous impulses 
to our auditory nerves. 

“T have said that the sounds occur at the mo- 
ment of magnetization, and at the moment when 
magnetization ceases; hence, if I can devise a 
means of making and breaking in quick succession 
the circuit through which the current flows, I can 
obtain an equally quick succession of sounds. I 
do this by means of a contact-breaker which be- 
longs to a Ruhmkorff’s induction coil. Here is a 
monochord, and a thin bar of iron stretches from 
one of its bridges to the other. This bar is placed 
in a glass tube, which is surrounded by copper 
wire. I place the contact-breaker in a distant 
room, so that you cannot hear its noise. The 
current is now active, and every individual in this 
large assembly hears something between a dry 
crackle and a musical sound issuing from the bar 
in consequence of its successive magnetization and 
demagnetization. 

“‘ Hitherto we have occupied ourselves with the 
iron which has been acted upon by the current. 
Let us now devote a moment’s time to the exa- 
mination of the current itself. Here is a naked 
copper wire which is quite inert, possessing no 
power to attract these iron filings. I send a vol- 
taic current through it; it immediately grapples 
with the filings, and holds them round it in a 
thick envelope. I interrupt the current, and the 
filings fall. Here is a compact coil of copper wire 
which is overspun with cotton to prevent contact 
between the convolutions. At present the coil is 
inert ; but now I send a current through it: a 
power of attraction is instantly developed, and 
you see that it is competent to empty this plate of 
iron nails, 

“Thus we have magnetic action exhibited by a 
body which does not contain a particle of the 
so-called magnetic metals. The copper wire is 
made magnetic by the electric current. Indeed, 
by means of a copper wire through which a 
current flows we may obtain all the effects of 
magnetism. I have here a long coil, so suspended 
as to be capable of free motion in a horizontal 
direction : it can move all round in a circle like 
an ordinary magnetic needle. At its ends I have 
placed two spirals of platinum wire which the cur- 
rent will raise to brilliant incandescence. They are 
glowing now, and the suspended coil behaves in 
all respects like a magnetic needle. Its two ends 
show opposite polarities: it can be attracted and 
repelled by a magnet, or by a current flowing 
through another coil; and it is so sensitive that 
the action of the earth itself is able to cause it to 
set north and south. 

“ There is an irresistible tendency to unify in the 
human mind ; and, by aid of imagination, we transfer 
the conceptions of the visible world to the in- 
visible. In accordance with our mental constitu- 
tion we desire to reduce phenomena which are so 
much alike to a common cause; and hence the 


conception of the celebrated Ampére that a magnet 
is simply an assemblage of electric currents. 
Round the atoms of a magnet Ampére supposed 
minute currents to circulate incessantly in el 
planes ; round the atoms of common iron he also 
supposed them to circulate, but in all directions— 
thus neutralizing each other. The act of 
netization he supposed to consist in the rendering 
of the molecular currents parallel to a common 
plane, as they are supposed to be in the case of 
the permanent magnet. 

“This is the celebrated theory of molecular cur- 
rents propounded by Ampére. You observe it 
consists in the application of conceptions obtained 
from sensible masses of matter to insensible or 
atomic masses. Let us follow out this concep- 
tion to what would appear its legitimate conse- 
quences. I have said that we obtain both attrac- 
tions and repulsions from electric currents: all 
these effects are deduced from one law, which is, 
that electric currents flowing in the same direction 
attract each other, while, when they flow in opposite 
directions, they repel each other. Let me illustrate 
this law rapidly. Here are two flat coils sus- 
pended facing each other, and about eight inches 
apart. I send a current through both, causing it 
to flow through them in the same direction; the 
coils instantly clash and cling together in virtue 
of their mutual attraction. I now reverse the 
current through one of them, and they fly a yard 
asunder, in virtue of their mutual repulsion. And 
now one of them twists its suspending wire so as to 
turn its opposite face to the other coil ; the currents 
are now again in the same direction, and the coils 
clash and cling as in the first instance. Imagine, 
then, our molecular currents flowing round the 
atoms of this iron bar in planes perpendicular to 
the length of the bar. From the law just enun- 
ciated we should infer the mutual attraction of 
those currents ; and from this attraction we should 
be disposed to infer the shortening of the bar at 
the moment of magnetization. Here, for example, 
is a coil of copper wire suspended vestliny ; 
the end of the coil dips into this little basin of 
mercury. From a small voltaic battery behind 
I send a current through the coil; and, because it 
passes in the same direction through all its con- 
volutions, they attract each other. The coil is 
thereby shortened; its end quits the mercury with 
a spark; the current ceases ; the wire falls by its 
own gravity ; the current again passes, and the 
wire shortens as before. Thus you have this quick 
succession of brilliant * sparks produced by the 
shortening of the wire and the interruption of the 
current as it quits the mercury. ; 

“Ts it a fact, then, that an iron bar is shortened 
by the act of magnetization? It is not. And 
here, as before, we enter into the labours of other 
men. 

“ Mr. Joule was the first to prove that the bar is 
lengthened. Mr. Joule rendered this lengthening 
visible by means of a system of levers and a 
microscope, through which a single observer saw 
the action. The experiment has never, I believe, 
been made before a public audience; but the 
instrument referred to at the commencement of 
this lecture will, I think, enable me to render this 
effect of magnetization visible to everybody 
present. 

“Before you is an upright iron bar, two feet long, 
firmly screwed into a solid block of wood. Sliding 
on two upright brass pillars is a portion of the 
instrument which you see above the iron bar. 
The essential parts of this section of the apparatus 
are, first, a vertical rod of brass, which moves 
freely and accurately in a long brass collar, the 
lower end of the brass rod resting — the — 
flat surface of the iron bar. To the top o 
brass rod is attached a point of steel; and this point 
now presses against a plate of agate, near a pivot 
which forms the fulcrum of a lever. The distant 
end of the lever is connected, by a very fine wire, 
with an axis on which is fixed a small circular 
mirror. If the steel point be pushed up agai 
the agate plate, the end of the lever is ; the 
axis is thereby caused to turn, and the mirror 
rotates. I now cast a beam from an electric lamp 
upon this mirror ; it is reflected in a luminous 
sheaf, fifteen or sixteen feet long, and strikes our 
screen, there forming a circular patch of brilliant 


light. This beam is to be our index ; it will move 


as the mirror moves, only with twice its r 
velocity ; and the motion of the patch of light 
will inform us of the lengthening and shortening 
of the iron bar. 

“T employ one battery simply to ignite the 
lamp. I have here a second battery to magnetize 
the iron bar. At present no current is passing. I 
make the circuit, and the bright image on the 





* The sound, I find, was first noticed by Mr. Page.—I. T., 
16th June. 
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* Rendered brilliant by the of a coil of wire 
and a core of soft iron into the " 
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screen is suddenly displaced. It sinks a foot. I 
break the circuit : the bar instantly shrinks to its 
normal length, and the image returns to its first 
position. I make the experiment several times 
m succession: the result is always the same, 
Always when I magnetize the image descends. 
which declares the lengthening of the bar; always 
when I interrupt the current the image rises. A 
little warm water projected against the bar pro- 
duces the same effect as magnetization. This, I 
believe, is the first time that this action has been 
seen by a public audience. 

“I have employed the same apparatus in the 
examination of bismuth bars ; and, though consi- 
derable power has been applied, I have hitherto 
failed to produce any sensible effect. It was 
at least conceivable that complementary effects 
might be here exhibited, and a new antithesis 
then established between magnetism and dia- 
magnetism. 

“ No explanation of this action has, to my know- 
ledge, been offered ; and I would now beg to pro- 
pose one which seems to be sufficient. I place 
this large flat magnet upon the table; over it I put 
a paper screen; and on the screen I shake iron 
filings. You know the beautiful lines in which 
those filings arrange themselves—lines which have 
become classical from the use that has been made 
of them in this Institution; for they have been 
guiding threads for Faraday’s intelligence while 
exploring the most profound and intricate phe- 
nomena of magnetism. These lines indicate 
the direction in which a small magnetic needle 
sets itself when placed on any of them. 
“The needle will always be a tangent to the 
magnetic curve. A little rod of iron, freely 
suspended, behaves exactly like the needle, and 
sets its longest dimension in the direction of the 
magnetic curve. In fact, the particles of iron 
filings themselves are virtually so many little rods 
of iron, which, when they are released from the 
friction of the screen by tapping, set their longest 
dimensions along the lines of force. Now, in this 
bar magnet the lines of force run along the 
magnet itself, and, were its particles capable of 
free motion, they also would set their longest 
dimensions parallel to the lines of foree—that is to 
say, parallel to the length of the magnet. This, 
then, is the explanation which I would offer of the 
lengthening of the bar. The bar is composed of 
irregular crystalline granules; and, when mag- 
netized, these granules tend to set their longest 
dimensions parallel to the axis of the bar. They 
succeed partially and produce a microscopic 
lengthening of the bar, which, suitably magnified, 
has been rendered visible to you.* 

“ Perhaps you do not see the magnetic curves 
from your present position, but I will enable you 
to see them. I have here an electric lamp turned 
on its back, and from it a vertical cylinder of 
light now issues. Over the aperture of the lamp 
I place two small bar magnets, enclosed between 
two plates of glass. The vertical beam is received 
upon @ looking-giass which reflects it on to the 
sereen. In the eo of this reflected beam I 
place a lens, and thus obtain upon the screen a 

ified image of the two small bar magnets. 


And now I sprinkle this fine iron sand on the. 


of glass, and you see how it arranges itself 
under the operation of the magnets. A most 
beautiful display of the magnetic curves is now 
before you. And you observe, when I tap the 
glass, how the particles attach themselves by their 
ends, and how the curves close in upon each 
other. They try to attach themselves thus in the 
solid iron bar : the consequence is that the longi- 
tudinal expansion is exactly counterbalanced 
the transverse contraction, so that the volume of 
the bar remains unchanged. 

“ But can we not bring a body with movable par- 
ticles within an electro-magnetic coil? We can; 
and [I will now, in conclusion, show you an expe- 
riment devised by Mr. Grove, which bears directly 
upon this question, but the sight of which, I 
believe, has hitherto been confined to Mr. Grove 
himself. At all events, I am not aware of its ever 
having been made before a large audience. I have 
here a cylinder with glass ends, and it contains a 
muddy liquid. This muddiness is produced by 
the magnetic oxide of iron which is suspended 
mechanically in the liquid. Round the glass 
éylinder I have coiled five or six layers of covered 
copper wire; and here is a battery from which a 
po teadony be nae a aw coil. B ph tea 

place eylinder in the the beam 
from our * seamen prochain aren 
cast an of the end of the cylinder on the 
screen. image at present possesses but 
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feeble illumination. The light is almost extin- 
guished by the suspended particles of magnetic 
oxide. But, if what I have stated regarding the 
lines of force through the bar of magnetized iron 
be correct, the particles of the oxide will suddenly 
set their longest dimensions parallel to the axis 
of the cylinder, and also in part set themselves 
end to end when the current is sent round them. 
More light will be thus enabled to pass; and now 
you observe the effect. The moment I establish 
the circuit the disc upon the screen becomes 
luminous: I interrupt the current, and gloom 
supervenes; I re-establish it, and we have a lumi- 
nous dise once more, 

“The apparatus, as I have stated, was really 
invented to examine whether any mechanical effect 
of this kind could be detected in diamagnetic 
bodies; but hitherto without result. And this 
leads me to remark on the large ratio which the 
failures of an original inquirer bear to his successes. 
The public see the success—the failure is known to 
the inquirer alone. The encouragement of his 
fellow-men, it is true, often cheers the investigator 
and strengthens his heart; but his main trials 
occur when there is no one near to cheer him, 
and when, if he works aright, he must work for 
duty and not for fame. And this is the spirit in 
which work has been executed in this Institution, 
by a man who has, throughout his life, turned a 
deaf ear to such allurements as this age places 
within the reach of scientific renown; and it 
behoves every friend of this Institution to join in 
the wish that ¢haé man’s spirit may continue to 
live within its walls, and that those who come 
after him may not shrink from his self-denial 
while endeavouring to merit a portion of his 
fame.” 





THE ASTRONOMICAL SOIREE. 


N Saturday evening last the President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. Warren 
De La Rue, held a reception which was very 
numerously attended by a Jistinguished company, 
and must be held to rank second to none of 
the scientific réwnions of the present year. The 
collection of objects of astronomical interest 
brought together by Mr. De La Rue’s care was 
unique, nothing of the kind, as far as we are 
aware, having been before attempted in this 
country. 

The collection of instruments contributed by 
the Royal and Astronomical Societies, by the Green- 
wich and Kew Observatories, private observers, 
and the workshops of England, France, and Ger- 
many sufficed almost to give one a coup d’ail of 
the history of instrumental astronomy ; while the 
collection of photographs and original drawings, 
in their turn, were eloquent of what our modern 
instruments have accomplished. 

Thus, to begin with the instruments : there were 
exhibited a telescope dating as far back as 1608, and 
others, formidable in length, not quite so ancient. 
Most interesting among the single object-glasses 
exhibited were those presented by the celebrated 
Huygens to the Royal Society. Many who had 
only read of them, and had been set wondering by 
their long focal length—varying from 120 feet to 
170 feet—took the opportunity thus afforded of 
minutely examining them, as well as their original 
mountings; and there were none, we take it, who 
did so who will not henceforward more deeply 
respect the men who could and did so patiently 
work with such instruments. There were also, 
worthily representing modern optical skill, a 
10-inch object-glass in its cell, sent from Munich 
expressly for the Soirée by Merz, and a 6-inch one, 
——. mounted by Messrs. Cooke and Sons 
of York, who, let us remark, would have illus- 
trated the dernier mot of the history of object- 
glasses by exhibiting one of 25-inches’ aperture 
which they have nearly completed had they not 
feared the risk attending its transport from York. 

Most noteworthy among the many equatoreally- 
mounted instruments exhibited were Smeaton’s 
equatoreal, dating as far back as 1770, from the 
Astronomical Society’s collection, and the 6-inch 
equatoreal, whose object-glass has been before 
alluded to. This teleseope—an Armstrong gun 
in its way, both in weight of metal and exquisite 
finish—was acknowledged to be a chef-d’ceuvre ; 
its mounting, perhaps, in stability and handiness, 
is as superior to the German mounting, proprement 
dit, as that, in its turn, is to the old English 
form. 

Some instruments—armes de précision we may 
call them, to continue our mili simile—ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Troughton and Simms next 
demand notice, as showing us the progress which 
has been made in the astronothy of position. 
These instruments, by which we can measure the 
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one-hundredth part of a second of arc, were shown 
side by side with quadrants which Tycho Brahe 
would have almost considered passés, and appa- 
ratus which may well have led one of our 
Astronomers-Royal to despair of determining the 
place of a star within fen seconds. These last- 
named objects have, besides, a special interest of 
their own ; for they are in course of construction 
for the great Indian Trigonometrical Survey about 
to be re-commenced, and were consequently ex- 
hibited in an unfinished state. They consist of 
a zenith sector, designed by Colonel Strange, on 
an entirely new plan; the horizontal bronze 
aluminium circle (1 aluminium to 9 copper) 
of a 3-feet theodolite, also designed by him ; 
and a 10-feet standard bar. These instruments 
will serve to illustrate the method by which 
the astronomer renders map-making possible by 
determining the figure of the earth ; for the base- 
line in a survey is determined by connecting a 
series of bars, like the one exhibited, either com- 
pensated or, if not so, supplied with the means of 
ascertaining their temperature correctly, having 
apparatus attached, by means of which the lines 
on the bar can be transposed at pleasure to points 
on the surface of the earth. ‘The extremities of 
the are to be measured are connected by a series of 
triangles obtained with the “ theodolite,’” and the 
angle formed by the inclination towards the earth’s 
centre of the two vertical lines at the ends of the 
chain of triangles is measured by the zenith 
sector. The bar in question, made of steel, 
is supported upon eight rollers, the distances 
between which are such that the surface of the 
standard is supposed to undergo no flexure. The 
rollers are carried by levers, arranged so that each 
support may exert the same vertical pressure 
upwards.* ‘The bar is so shaped as to have great 
strength in both directions. The temperature 
will be determined by thermometers let into its 
body. 

Hest. Troughton and Simms also contributed 
a zenith telescope and equal-altitude instrument of 
the form given by Wurdermanns of Washington. 
It is not a little singular that this is one of the 
first, if not the first instrument of its construction 
made in this country, seeing that, by it, if two 
stars of known positions and nearly equal zenith 
distance be observed, the latitude is determined 
with the greatest exactness without the use of a 
circle, the difference of zenith distance being deter- 
mined by a micrometer. 

These geodetic instruments, however, were by 
no means the only ones telling of the practical 
application of astronomy. Mr. Walker, who de- 
serves all our thanks for his labours, in conjunc- 
tion with the Astronomer-Royal, in supplying this 
London of ours with the true time—a boon we so 
strangely fail to appreciate—and in “ laying it on” 
electrically to our coasts, in order that our navy 
and merchant marine may regulate their chrono- 
meters, exhibited a variety of apparatus showing 
the modus operandi of the system adopted. 

Some interesting specimens connecting astro- 
nomical with chronometrical science were also 
exhibited by Mr. Frodsham. We may mention a 
thirty-five-days marine chronometer ; an astrono- 
nomical clock, with galvanic apparatus attached, 
and galvanic or recording wheels (in ebonite and 
aluminium), as applied to astronomical clocks in 
connexion with the chronograph. 

Mr. De La Rue exhibited a diagonal eye-piece 
constructed on Sir J. Herschel’s plan, which, we 
doubt not, will in time contribute its mite of 
evidence in the case now pending willow-leaves 
versus mottling. The angle of the lens is such 
that the ray which passes through it falls on the 
outside surface at a right angle, so that the second 
reflection, which has been so elaborately guarded 
against in many eye-pieces said to be built on this 
principle, never exists. 

M. Rédier attended from Paris to exhibit and 
explain his apparatus, by which he hopes to 
accomplish that very desirable, but somewhat 
invidious end, the suppression de l observateur, as 
our French friends call it. We hope to describe 
this instrument fully on a subsequent occasion. 
We must also mention among the novelties an 
exquisitely simple arrangement for obtaining a 
dark field illumination, exhibited by Messrs. Cooke 
and Sons. The result, which is perfect, is accom- 
plished by the insertion of an ivory tube inside the 
sliding tube which holds the micrometer, the sides 
of the latter being cut away to admit the light. 


* The intervals between the supports are determined 
by the following formula (see paper by the Astronomer- 
Royal, R. A. 8. Memoirs, vol. 15) :-— 

Let 2 be the length of the bar, 








n the number of supports, 
D the interval, 
then D=—— 
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Mr. De La Rue himself exhibited a complete 
collection of his astronomical photographs and 
drawings of the planets, the former embracing a 
photograph of the moon, enlarged to thirty-eight 
inches diameter, and the celebrated eclipse photo- 
graphs taken in Spain, copies of which taken on 
glass were also exhibited by Mr. Ladd by means 
of the electric light, reproducing, as nearly as it 
is possible, the natural phenomena of the eclipse. 
Complete sets of the photographs of the sun, 
now taken daily both at Kew and Ely, were also 
exhibited. 

Mr. Nasmyth contributed some colossal draw- 
ings of the whole and portions of the lunar 
surface, the fidelity of which struck all the 
observers present—a model of a portion of the 
surface, and a glass globe split up by an internal 
force to illustrate his hypothesis of the radial 
markings visible on our satellite. The Earl of 
Rosse, the Astronomer-Royal, Professor Phillips, 
Mr. Lassell, and others were also exhibitors of 
astronomical drawings and diagrams, Mr. Hug- 
gins and Dr, Miller contributing a map of the 
spectra of some of the fixed stars, which consti- 
tute the first real data which we possess of their 
constituent materials. 

But the interest of the Soirée was by no 
means exclusively astronomic, or even scientific. 
The President himself, whose love for art is well 
known, though, perhaps, not so well known as are 
his scientific achievements, contributed a collection 
of Turners which have never before been exhi- 
bited. Mr. E. W. Cooke, at once A.R.A. and 
F.R.S., sent some charming pictures of Venice ; 
and collections of sketches by Thackeray, paintings 
by McCallum, and bronzes of animals by Wool- 
ner must also be noticed, as must also a collection 
of Mr. Swan’s casket-portraits, a description of 
whose beautiful adaptation of the prism to pro- 
duce a stereoscopic effect we gave in our British 
Association Report last year. It was extremely 
interesting to see this prismatic work of art, 
unsurpassed in its way, side by side with a large 
flint prism made by Mr. Browning, destined, per- 
haps, with others like it, to give us the first know- 
ledge of the materials of which the atmospheres of 
some distant stars are composed. 

In striking contrast to the long focus telescopic 
object-glasses before mentioned were Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand’s celebrated th microscopic 
one, and others exhibited by Ross, Smith and 
Beck, and others. The living objects Acarus Crosii, 
&c., exhibited by the last-named firm, attracted 
much attention. 

Our failing space renders it only possible for us to 
mention a very few among the many other objects 
of general scientific, artistic, and antiquarian in- 
terest exhibited. The fluorescence of two new 
substances —amidopthalic and amidoterepthalic 
acid—which we owe to the investigations of Mr. 
De La Rue and Dr. Hugo Miiller, was shown by 
Mr. Ladd. Among the telegraphic apparatus, 
Professor Wheatstone’s new magnetic type-print- 
ing arrangements attracted much attention. 
Messrs. Elliott Brothers exhibited a heliochro- 
nometer, and several other articles; and Mr. 
Hart’s demonstrating ophthalmoscope must not 
be forgotten, Mr. Williams contributed a small 
embroidered silk bag, found by him in a Chinese 
statue. In it were contained two coins, and a 
circulating note, or order for money, of the Ming 
dynasty. Date, Hung Woo, 1366-1397, certain] 
the earliest bank-note in existence. J.N.L. 








K@NIG ON VIBRATING PLATES. 


ROFESSOR WHEATSTONE’S elaborate 
investigations of Chladni’s sound-figures 

have recently been made the subject of further 
experiment by M. Keenig, who presented an 
account of his researches to the French Academy 
on the 28th of March last (Comptes-Rendus, lviii., 
p. 562). The object of Professor Wheatstone’s 
investigations was “to show that all the figures of 
vibrating surfaces are the resultants of very simple 
modes of vibration oscillating isochronously and 
superposed upon each other, the resultant figures 
varying with the component modes of vibration, 
the number of superpositions, and the angles at 
which they are superposed” (Phil. Trans., 1833, 
p- 596). ius, if a square plate vibrate trans- 
versely, producing nodal lines parallel to each 
other, as in vibrating bars, the same sound which 
corresponds to this division of the plate would 
also be produced by the same plate if it were 
divided by a series of identical nodal lines similarly 
inclined with respect to the same dimension, but 
on the opposite side. Since the two dimensions 
of a square plate are equal, the same sound would 
be accompanied by the same system of nodal lines, 
inclitied at the sariie arigle either to one side or 





the other of the second dimension. Thus a plate 
always produces four identical sounds in four 
different directions (these are reduced to two 
when the directions are parallel to the two dimen- 
sions of the plate). Under these circumstances a 
primary sound is invariably accompanied by the 
other symmetrical ones, as has also since been 
shown by M. Terquem (Ann. de Chim. et de 
Phys., lvii., 1859, p. 129; Comptes-Rendus, xlvi., 
1858, pp. 775, 975; lv., 1862, p. 283) in his 
experiments on the co-existence of the longitu- 
dinal and transversal vibrations of vibrating bars ; 
and every figure may be deduced simply from the 
co-existence of these sounds, which are propagated 
in symmetrical directions. 

After showing that the figures constructed 
according to his theory agree with those obtained 
by experiment, Professor Wheatstone gives a 
further proof of the truth of his assumption by 
some very beautiful experiments with plates of 
wood. The elasticity not being the same in both 
directions of the grain, “the same primary mode 
of vibration in the two directions will not give the 
same sound, although the dimensions of the vibrat- 
ing parts are the same in both: consequently the 
cannot co-exist, and the resultant figures with 
diagonal lines will be wanting in such a plate.” 
The plate is supposed to be square, one side being 
parallel and the other perpendicular to the 
grain. If, however, the plate be rectangular, the 
proportion of the sides being inversely as the 
squares of their resistances to flexion, “the two 
modes of vibration parallel to the sides, though 
differing in length, will be isochronous, and their 
co-existence will give rise to a resultant of figure 
with lines parallel to the diagonal” (p. 608). 

These experiments have been repeated by M. 
Keenig, who made use of five rectangular plates 
of copper, in which a system of nodal lines parallel 
to the length was in unison with another system 
parallel to the breadth. In all cases the theo- 
retical figures were produced. The position of 
the nodal lines was determined by means of 
auxiliary plates, of which the dimension parallel 
to the nodal lines was much less than in the 
original plate, whilst they were of the same length 
in the other direction. it. Terquem, in the course 
of his experiments on vibrating bars previously 
referred to, has ascertained that it is B eager im- 
possible to produce a given sound when the 
primary sounds are in perfect unison. In order 
to ascertain whether this phenomenon occurred 
also with plates, M. Koenig arranged the plates 
(2 : 3) so that the system of three nodal lines cor- 
responded to a series of successive sounds varying 
between a tone above or below the primary symme- 
trical sound. Under these circumstances, he has 
ascertained that the tone peculiar to the plate is pro- 
duced with the greatest purity, and the figure is de- 
fined most sharply, when the difference between the 
primary sounds is a whole tone. The slightest 
stroke of the bow is then sufficient to produce the 
required figure, the plate at the same time giving 
out a clear and prolonged note intermediate 
between the two symmetrical sounds. 

With regard to the explanation of the pheno- 
menon observed by Strehlke (Pogg. Ann., iv., 1825 ; 
see also xliii., 1838, xcv., 1855), that, if a plate of 
ground glass, or a plate of ordinary glass covered 
with gold-leaf, be used, the figures may be obtained 
distinctly delineated by lines, consisting ofa single 
row of grains of sand, M. Koenig is not disposed 
to agree with Professor Wheatstone. Strehlke 
himself argued from this that the figures are 
formed of hyperbolic curves, and that the quiescent 
lines never intersect each other ; but Wheatstone 
attributes this apparent non-intersection to the 
want of of homogeneity and regularity of form in 
the plate (Phil. Trans., p. 605). M. Koenig, on 
the contrary, is of opinion that the true explana- 
tion is to be sought in the results of his experi- 
ments—viz., that, when the primary sounds of. any 
two orthogonal systems of nodal lines are in 
perfect unison, the theoretical figure is not 
produced. 

The circumstance that the two primary sounds, 
the co-existence of which gives rise to the acoustic 
figures, are not in absolute unison, M. Kenig 
remarks, may also account for the fact that the 
outlines of these figures are not strictly defined, 
but that they vary within certain limits, no essen- 
tial change taking place in the figure itself. M. 
Koenig appears to have overlooked that, at page 
603 of his memoir, Professor Wheatstone has 
shown these transitional figures to arise from the 
superposition of isochronous modes of vibra- 
tion of unequal intensities. The author gave a 
table, showing the successive transformations 
which the same re oes, accordi to 
the S Gt inlieoaglon Ot tos Spal GoW at 
which the plste is fixed. These changes of 
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position of the nodal points do not alter the 
tone produced, which was always between the 
two sounds of the primary divisions. On 
the plate (2:4) for which theory indicates two 
figures he found that the sound of the first 
approaches that of the primary sound of the sys- 
tem of four nodal lines, whilst that of the second 
approaches that of two nodal lines. 

His experiments confirm those of Wheatstone ; 
but he makes one observation on a matter of detail. 
Wheatstone says (p. 599) : “ We obtain by experi- 
ment a limited number only of figures which can be 
considered the resultants of primary modes of vibra- 
tion consisting of any given number of oblique 
lines; but it would seem that, as the various 
degrees of obliquity are infinite, so there should 
be an infinite number of resultant figures passing 
into each other by insensible gradations: by 
calculation this should be so; but there are 
causes of limitation which I shall proceed to 
explain. It appears that no resultant figure is 
maintainable unless the greatest excursions of the 
external vibrating parts occur at the edges of the 
plate.” This is not very surprising, since the 
maximum of vibration is always at the extremity 
of a bar with free ends. Wheatstone, however, 
goes on to say that the distance between the first 
nodal line and the corner of the plate is equal to 
half the mean interval between the nodal lines, 
whilst in a bar with free extremities the distance 
from the first nodal point to the end is xot equal 
to half the mean interval between the nodal lines, 
It is therefore very probable that the inclinations 
calculated for the nodal lines of the primary 
vibrations of square plates would also undergo 
some changes, the influence of which on the 
resulting figures would not otherwise be very 
marked. 

In the course of some remarks on M. Keenig’s 
paper, M. Faye suggested that, by giving to the 
surfaces of the plates a high polish, the vibrations 
might be observed and even recorded by optical 
means, thus avoiding the uncertainty of the 
present method of strewing sand upon the plate. 
This inconvenience was pointed out by Wheat- 
stone, who says :—“ There is an obvious cause of 
error in delineating figures from experiment from 
this cireumstance—that the sand accumulates in 
the spaces where two convex curves are near and 
opposite to each other, the motion being there 
very small, so that it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the curves join or not; secondly, in- 
equalities in the plate will sometimes occasion 
lines which ought to intersect each other to appear 
as separate curves” (p. 602). We may remark 
that the first of these sources of error had been 
previously noticed by Strehlke (Pogg. Ann., iv., 
1825, p. 209). 

In the course of this article we have preferred 
to quote the passages referred to by M. Keenig 
from Professor Wheatstone’s original memoir, 
and thus avoid the uncertainty due to a double 
translation. 








PETERS ON THE AYE-AYE. 


fhe anatomy of the Aye-Aye (Cheiromys 
Madaga:cariensis) formed the subject of a 
paper read by Dr. W. Peters before the Berlin 
Academy on the 14th of April last, in the course 
of which he gave some mete articulars rela- 
tive to the skull and milk-teeth of that animal, and 
also exhibited a young specimen. Professor Owen’s 
valuable monograph of this genus has made us 
acquainted with several new points in which it 
approaches the Lemurs, whilst, on the other hand, 
the structure of the incisor teeth, which are 
covered with enamel in front only, and are not, 
as Blainville has stated, entirely surrounded by 
it, shows an important relation to the Rodents. 
It is, therefore, a point of some interest to study 
the milk-teeth of the genus, and to ascertain 
whether Blainville’s supposition as to the absence 
of teeth between the molars and incisors duri 
the primary dentition be true or not. No tee 
are found between the two large incisors, where, 
according to Blainville, there should be another 
pair of smaller incisors i the early period. 
On each side, however, behind, and at a little 
distance from them, and close in front of the supe- 
rior maxillary, is a small deciduous incisor; and, on 
the anterior end of the superior maxillary, a some- 
what stronger but shorter canine. Further back- 
wards in the upper jaw are two molars, the first 
of which is small and deciduous, but the second 
recisely resembles both in form and size the 
false molar of the so animal. “es not, how- 
ever, permanent, as Professor Owen has supposed, 
since there is above if an alveolus contai the 
germ of a new tooth. No trace of ety 


spordirig to the postérior upper inicisor and 
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a == the lower jaw; but on the 
eu corres ing molars, 

on the right Ah agatha the tiara molar 
already * agen noticed by Gervais, are pre- 
sent. alveolar border between these mo- 
lars and the incisors is covered with smooth 
tissue; so that, if teeth had previously existed 
there, must have been exceedingly small. As 
three upper and lower true molars, 

the crowns only are partly developed, and the 
bony partitions of the alveolar border are not en- 
dode absorbed. The deciduous formula of this 
genus is therefore as follows —, > at , > > 
which exhibits a close relation to that of the In- 
sectivora, in which the lateral incisor, the canine, 
and the false molars often become obliterated, 
while the anterior incisor attains greater develop- 
ment. Another distinction between this genus 
and the Glires is that, in the female, the dis- 
tance between the anal and genital apertures is 
yor considerable, and the two-horned uterus 
iffers in shape from that of the Rodents. The 
internal structure differs from that of the genus 
Lemur and Microcebus in the fundus of the gall- 
bladder being, as is usual, directed forwards, 
and not backwards. If we are not prepared to 
make a separate order for this genus, to be placed 
intermediate between the Quadrumana and the 
Rodents, as Brandt has proposed, it would, on the 
whole, be the most natural to regard it as an 
aberrant division of the Lemurs, and to unite it 
with them to form the representatives of a par- 
ticular family, according to Isidore Geoffroy’s 
precedent. ith the exception of the disposition 
of the hands, and the opposable thumb of the 
hinder extremity, the principal character to be 
considered is the formation of the skull and 
brain. As the dentition, it would be of 
much interest to investigate whether, at any period 
of the fetal life of the Glires, there exist teeth 
corresponding to the milk-teeth of the Cheiromys. 








THE ORGEUIL METEOR. 


M the somewhat voluminous correspond- 

ence which has been laid before the French 
Academy within the last few weeks on the subject 
of the Orgeuil meteorite we extract the following 
iculars :—This meteor, which was seen over a 

of France on the 14th ult., at eight 

o’clock in the evening, appears to have pursued a 
nearly south-westerly course, passing over the 
zenith of the towns of Nérac, Astaffort (Lot-et- 
Garonne), and Montauban, and to have exploded 
over the village of Orgeuil, situated about seven 
miles 8.8.W. of the last-mentioned town. Its 
t size was about equal to that of the moon 

when full, and the light was extremely vivid. 
The noise produced by the explosion was very 
loud, and was not heard until some minutes after 
the disappearance of the meteor. The time, as 
given by several differently-situated observers, 
varies from two to six minutes; but, taking the 
mean, the dicular height at which the ex- 
plosion took place can scarcely be less than fifteen 
miles—a height at which the rarefaction of the 
atm must be very great. The noise is de- 
scribed as resembling the prolonged reverberations 
of distant artillery ; and it may be well imagined 
that the explosion must have been extremely vio- 
lent to have produced such effects at so great an 
elevation. M. Brongniart, who observed the phe- 
nomenon at Gisors (Kure), the most northerly 
point from which we have any trustworthy ac- 
counts, states that the meteor disappeared beneath 
the horizon without exploding. Some of the 
ents which fell at il have been collected 
roughly analysed oy M. Cloez. Their 
external aspect resembles that of earthy lignite, 
with crystals of magnetic pyrites distributed 
through its mass. Its density is only 2°5, and it 
differs materially from the meteorites usually met 
with by the } eeapsres of a considerable quantity of 
carbon—a which has only been noticed in 
three previous instances. The quantity of this 
substance, as estimated by direct combustion, 
amounted to 5:4 per cent.—a higher ion 
than has ever been met with before. 


number of fine particles rege suspended in 
the fluid for some hours. Alcohol produced a 
somewhat similar meee and, on ing newepe a 
crystalline organic residue remained, w was, 
however, not obtained in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to be examined. Its behaviour with these 
two substances is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature ; but it contains 53 per cent. of soluble 

ich are found the sulphates of 


sia and lime, the chlorides of potassium, 
today, and oven of emmonium The alkaline 
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these circumstances. It also contains 4°5 per 
cent. of protosulphide of iron, and rey slight 
traces of nickel and chromium. As before o ed, 
a considerable quantity of magnetic oxide of iron 
is disseminated through it, and nearly every part 
attracts the magnetic needle. We hope shortly 
to lay before our readers the detailed analysis of 
this interesting body. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


In Tue Reaper for April 23rd mention was 
made of the fossil Foraminifera recently dis- 
covered by the Geological Survey of Canada in the 
limestones of the Laurentian series, the oldest 
known rocks. Startling as this may be, and 
opposed to generally-received notions, the dis- 
covery was not altogether unanticipated, as may 
be seen by reference to a paper by Mr. Sterry 
Hunt in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society ‘of London for 1859, pp. 488-496. In 
this the author, discussing the conditions under 
which great beds of iron ore occur in the Lauren- 
tian series, concludes that the intervention of 
organic matters is in all cases necessary to 
the formation of such ore-beds; “so that 
their presence, not less than that of graphite, 
affords evidence of the existence of organic 
life at the time of the deposition of these old 
crystalline rocks.” From a brief note on this 
subject in the Canadian Naturalist for April 
1864 we learn that Dr. Dawson is about to 
describe this new fossil under the name of Hozodn 
Canadense. The American Journal of Science 
for May also contains a note by Mr. Sterry Hunt, 
in which it is stated that, while the calcareous 
septa of the fossil remain unchanged, the chambers, 
cells, septal orifices, and even’ the minute tubuli 
of the rhizopod, have been injected with silicates. 
These are in different specimens—a white pyro- 
cene, a green serpentine, and an alumino-magne- 
sian silicate allied to chlorite in composition. The 
relations between the first two minerals in certain 
specimens are such as show them to have formed 
in consecutive stages of a continuous process. 
These observations confirm the author’s views of 
the aqueous origin of these and similar silicious 
minerals, which he has previously asserted to be 
formed by chemical processes in waters at the 
earth’s surface. The note also calls attention to 
the resemblance between the mode of preservation 
of these ancient Laurentian foraminifera and that 
of the allied forms in recent and tertiary deposits, 
which, as Ehrenberg, Bailey, and Pourtaler have 
shown, are injected with the hydrous silicate 
glauconite. 

Our readers will find elsewhere an account of 
Mr. De La Rue’s Soirée at Willis’s Rooms last 
Saturday, where, among other things, the eclipse 
photographs taken in Spain were exhibited by 
means of the electric light, as they were at Bur- 
lington House when Mr. De La Rue delivered the 
Bakerian lecture in 1861. It was currently re- 
ported at the Soirée that this use of the electric 
“spark” threw a certain insurance-office into 

onies of fear, called up visions of scientific incen- 
diarism, and, consequently, entailed much trouble 
and expense upon the distinguished President of 
the Astronomical Society. This is almost too 
good for a joke; but, for the credit of our nine- 
teenth-century insurance-directors, we hope it has 
no foundation in fact. 

THE remains of small lacertian reptiles have 
—— been discovered in the Hastings sands, 
probably adding other evidence to the other 
genera of small lizards— Nuthetes, Macellodus, in 
the Purbeck, and the Raphiosaurus and Conio- 
sawrus of the supra-oolitic beds. 

We believe that human remains of so-called 
“pre-historic” age have recently been derived 
from ancient sepultures in the Isle of Anglesea. 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Ecclesiological Society will be held on Wednesday 
next, in the evening, at the South Kensington 
Museum. , 

Mr. AtFrEeD Newton has communicated an 
admirable paper to the Zdis “ On the Irruption of 
Pallas’s Sand-Grouse, Syrrhaptes paradozus, in 
1863 ;” and truly all who come under Mr. Newton’s 
lash for having aided in the “ brutal and unneces- 
sary slaughter of these harmless immigrants” may, 
by reading it, learn a lesson. No fewer than 148 
localities in Europe and Great Britain where the 
bird was seen are given in a list arranged in order 
of longitude from west to east ; and Mr. Newton 
has thus traced the invading host through some 
33° of longitude, from Brody in Galicia to Naran 
in Do . A sketch-map is also given, showing 
the dates at which this living wave the 
pees, eeotiooee. Mr. Newton examines the 

i t explanations which have been given of 
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this irruption, and remarks :—“ Shall we then be 
far wrong in considering the proximate cause of 
this wonderful movement to be the natural over- 
flow of the population of Syrrhaptes, resulting 
from its ordinary increase? It must be borne in 
mind that it cannot have many enemies in its 
own haunts. Radde, as I have mentioned, shows 
how nimbly it escapes from the attacks of falcons ; 
indeed the effects which most raptorial birds 
produce upon it as a species must be beneficial in 
maintaining a vigorous race; for any member of 
the flock assailed that is not in the highest con- 
dition will assuredly fall a prey to the pursuer, 
and thus only the healthiest individuals will live 
to propagate their kind. It is almost impossible 
that there can be enough falcons to materially 
thin the ranks, and keep down the numbers, of 
a bird so swift and enduring in its flight as we 
know Syrrhaptes is. The time necessary for 
incubation and the growth of the young we also 
know, from Radde’s observations, to be short in 
comparison with what it is in most ground- 
breeding birds. Syrrhaptes is, therefore, exempt 
from much risk which attends them. Again, 
regard those acuminated primaries, those filiform 
tail-feathers, those syndactylous feet, such as exist 
in no other bird. Do-not they indicate a highly 
specialized organization? Grant that the Sand- 
Grouse are, as a family, of inferior development. 
Does not Syrrhaptes show, to borrow an expres- 
sion from that pregnant paper of Mr. Parker’s 
(P. Z. 8., 1862, p. 258), ‘the culmination of the 
Pterocline type of structure’? Surely even those 
who refuse credit to the asserted validity of 
‘natural selection’ when urged to its utmost 
limits, must admit that this bird is probably the 
conquering hero of a long ‘struggle for exist- 
ence.’ Under this conjecture it may be literally 
‘seeking pastures new.’ It may have been 
striving to extend its range in all directions; if 
so, assuredly it will have found the direction of 
least resistance. Northwards, climatic causes 
would probably hinder its expansion; eastwards, 
the country is already stocked by its own race 
nearly as far as the Pacific ; southwards, it would 
trench on the district occupied by its big brother, 
S. tibetanus ; westwards, therefore, it must turn. 
It got its foot in Europe as long ago as 1853—it 
may be longer; we must allow for the imperfec- 
tion of our record. In 1859 it comes again, the 
stress being now, with time, severer: possibly 
more birds start, and the birds that start reach a 
greater distance. In 1863, from the same increas- 
ing pressure from within, still more come, and 
come still further. If this notion be correct, 
unless some physical change occurs in the Tartar 
steppes, which may have the effect of relieving 
the pressure, another outpouring may be safely 
predicted, and probably the already thrice-found 
channel will be again used by the emigrating 
population. Let us look, then, to the naturalists 
of Russia, on whom the mantle of Pallas so 
worthily rests, to enlighten us still further as to 
the history of the bird which we strive to asso- 
ciate with his memory.” 

M. GratroteT has recently completed a mono- 
graph on the anatomy of the gorilla, which will 
be published about the end of the present 
year; and we learn from Les Mondes that, 
at the recent réunion of the learned societies 
of France, Dr. Auzoux exhibited a minute and 
careful reproduction of the skeleton and muscular 
system of the gorilla, including the viscera con- 
tained in the three great og age cavities. The 
adult specimen from which the model was taken 
was sent over in January 1863 by Admiral 
Didelot, commandant of the French station at the 
Gaboon. It had been kept in spirits, and was in 
a tolerably complete state of preservation; but the 
viscera had been removed. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he received a young specimen entirely 
perfect. The model, which is 1m. 16c. in height, 
appears to have been made with great care, and 
every part may be removed; thus permitting of 
the comparison between its structure and that of 
other animals. He hopes shortly to prepare a 
similar model of the vessels and nervous system. 

We learn from La Revue du Monde Colonial, 
Asiatique et Americain, that M. Jules de Coriolis 
has recently laid a communication before the 
Society of Arts and Sciences of Port Louis 
(Mauritius), which should have more than local 
interest. He asserts that the leaves of the Hugenia 
Michelli, in the form of a concentrated solution, 
are a certain remedy for hematusis—a disease, 
unfortunately, too prevalent in the island. 

At a recent meeting of the Imperial Central 
Agricultural Society of France, M. Lavallée called 
attention to the value of the Bromus Schraderi, 
on the cultivation of which he has recently been 


making some experiments. Since the of 
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his paper the matter has attracted considerable 
notice, and it would appear that the favourable 
account given of it by M. Lavallée, after some six 
years’ trial of it, is not exaggerated. The grass is 
a native of North America, and much resembles 
Rescue grass. It is a hardy grower, and may be 
mown four or five times in the season. Cows are 
particularly fond of it, and it increases both the 
quantity and quality of their milk. For further 
particulars we must refer to M. Lavallée’s paper, 
which may be obtained, in the form of a pamphlet, 
from Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

WHILST engaged on his observations on the sun 
on the 12th of March last Dr. Weiss noticed a 
curious phenomenon, an account of which he 
has communicated to the Astronomische Nach- 
richten. After describing the appearance of 
the sun’s disc on the previous days, he goes 
on to say that, on the morning in question, a 
group of spots had become very much larger, and 
was composed of two nearly equal spots, one of 
which had been formed by the coalescence of several 
smaller ones, both were bordered by penumbre, 
and one was partially concealed by the penumbra 
of the other. In order to obviate any mistake, 
different powers were used, and the screen was 
changed; but the phenomenon remained unaltered, 
the somewhat darker penumbra of the first appear- 
ing to hide a portion of the brighter penumbra of 
the other spot. The instrument used was a 4-foot 
refractor by Fraunhofer, with a magnifying power 
of 100. 

M. EpmMonp BrcQvuEREt contributes a valuable 
article to the April number of the Annales du Con- 
servatoire on Pyrometry, to which we would refer 
our readers who are interested in this subject. 
He gives an account of all that has previously 
been done in this direction, and points out the 
defects and advantages of the several methods. 

A Numismatic Soorety has recently been 
established at Manchester, the plan proposed by 
its promoters being a society for the reading of 
papers, discussions on numismatic subjects, the 
exhibition of rare coins, medals, tokens, &c., and, 
lastly, as often as the circumstances and funds of 
the Society will allow, of the publication of the 
proceedings in the form of a journal. The officers 
elected at the inaugural meeting were— President, 
Chas. Clay, M.D.; Treasurer, A. Picard; Secre- 
tary, T. D. Batty; Council, Messrs. Botsford, A. 
Darbyshire, A. Law, and T. W. Ulph. The 
Numismatic Society of London, we are glad to hear, 
have already promised their cordial co-operation. 

A Microscopical Socrety has been formed in 
the University of Oxford, with a view of bringing 
together workers in the different branches of 
natural science in the common field of micro- 
scopical research. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


RECENT ACTION (?) ON THE MOON. 


WN the evening of the 18th of May, 1864, I 
visited the Observatory of J. G. Barclay, Esq., 

in company with the Rev. T. W. Webb, author of 
Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.” On 
turning the fine equatorial, of more than ten- 
inches aperture—object-glass by Cooke and Sons 
of York—on the Moon, and inspecting the crater 


Marius mc*!, then very favourably illuminated, 
Mr. Webb pointed out two small craters on the 
floor as objects of interest, particularly as many 
such objects are not to be found on Beer and 
Midler’s map. On returning home the same 
night I was greatly gratified to find that I could 
see both objects with the Royal Society’s achromatic 
of 44-inch aperture object-glass, also by Cooke, and 
entered in my Journal the following remarks :— 
“Marivus.—The floor (3° of light: Beer 
and Midler give 2°°5) is smooth, but has on 
it ¢wo small craters not shown by Beer and 


Midler. The largest, 1c”, 4° of light, is on the 
N.W. quadrant of the floor, and aligns with two 
small craters, one east of Marius (Il o*) of 4°°5 
of light ; Beer and Miidler’s estimate is 4°, and it 
is marked by them c. The other, considerably 
west of Marius, is between d and A on Beer and 
Miidler’s map; it is 1 B°* in the newnomenclature. 
The smaller crater 1C**, on the floor of Marius, 
of 3°°5 of light, is more central, and aligns with 
11c** and a small crater between c and d on Beer 
and Miidler’s map, but not shown by them. 

“ Note.—The above estimations of light depend 
on the following scale :-— 

“ Aristarchus, the brightest parts=10°. Surface 
around Kepler=5°.” 

Having communicated the above results with 
the instrument to Mr. Webb, with some 


pesults arising from a comparison of Beer and 


Miidler’s description of Marius, I received from 
that gentleman a note, from which the following 
is an extract :— 

“The position considered, they (the craters) 
.... afford as strong evidence as any we have 
of continued volcanic action. Beer and Midler 
say ‘that on the inside it is quite simple (or 
plain).’ Whether they mean by this the absence 
of terraces, as the context implies, or of any 
object on the floor, does not much signify. Their 
expressions show that they observed it with care. 
You see, also, they measured the height of both 
sides of the wall above the floor ; and they say the 
inner surface permits us to remark no central hill, 
only an extremely small peak in the N.W., 
divided from the wall by a narrow valley not 
inserted (as you have correctly rendered it) in the 
map, from its subsequent discovery, as well as a 
very low Vorstufe, which I take to be literally 
step in front (as of a doorway) on the opposite 
side of the wall. All this shows they took pains, 
as well as the assertion that the ring is composed 
in a very slight degree of peaks or ridges. We 
may be pretty sure your crater is less than thirty 
years old; and now it will have to be sharply 
measured or estimated for enlargement, and pos- 
sibly the smaller one may be coming up after it.” 

In connexion with the above extract, I have 
only to remark that I have no share in the disco- 
very further than by the references I made to 
Beer and Miadler’s work; had not Mr. Webb 
pointed out the objects, they might not have 
arrested my attention. W. R. Bret. 

Victoria Observatory, 
Victoria Park, London, N.E., 
May 31, 1864. 








PROCEERBDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, May 30.—THE papers 
read were as follows:—Bussy and Buignet— 
‘‘Observations on M. Blondlot’s Note on the 
Purification of Arsenical Sulphuric Acid.” Petit 
—“On the Physical Constitution of the Sun: 
Determination of the Depression of the Central 
Nucleus according to Herschel’s Theory.” This 
paper supported the theory of Sir William 
Herschel of a dark solar nucleus in opposi- 
tion to the recent deductions of Kirchhoff. 
Cayley—“ General Considerations on Curves in 
Space : Curves of the Fifth Degree.”. Mathieu— 
“Comparative Geometry and its Application to 
Conic Sections.” Combescure — “ Memoir on 
Curvilinear Co-ordinates.” Hatou and De la 
Goupilliére—“ On a Method of Discovering Pro- 
cesses of Transformation in Geometry and Mathe- 
matical Physics.” Dupré—‘‘On the Rate of 
Flow of Gases through Orifices in thin Parti- 
tions.” Bresse—“ On the Hydrostatic Proper- 
ties of Sluices exposed to the Pressure of Water on 
One Side.” This paper contains the outlines of a 
system of self-acting flood-gates for maintaining 
a coustant level in reservoirs.—Mordret—“ On a 
New Automatic Regulator for the Electric Light.” 
This regulator, which is very simple, and is not 
to cost more than fifty francs, is not described by 
the inventor. — Gal—“ On some Derivatives of 
Chloride and Bromide of Acetyl.”—Blondeau— 
“On the Action of Ammonia and Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen on Gun-cotton.”—Maumené—“On the 
General Theory of the Action of Affinity.” As- 
suming that chemical action takes _— solely at 
infinitely small distances, he — to show that 
only infinitely thin layers of equal thickness act 
upon each other, the weight of which layers is 
proportional to their density. Let M and M’ be 
the weights of bodies whose densities are repre- 
sented by D and D’ respectively. From this we 
obtain the following proportion :— 

M:M’::D:D 

which, if applied to the case of zinc and sulphuric 
acid, becomes 

7°2:1°85 :32°5 : M’=8'35, 
This number is a fraction of 49, the equivalent of 
° : 49 
sulphuric acid. Thus, 3g 7587 
or, in other words, action takes place between one 


equivalent of the metal and a5 equivalent of the 
acid. This action may be represented as follows : 
59 Zn+1080,, HO=ZnO SO, +49 Zn+10H. 


The result furnished by careful experiment agrees 
very closely with this, and the author adds that 
M. De La Rive has shown that acid of 1°328 den- 
sity gives, with pure zinc, a very rapid di 

ment of hydrogen, and that this liquid is the best 
conductor of electricity. M.Maumené enunciates 
the following general law as the result of his 
experimen the masses which are really 
concerned in producing chemical action are deter- 
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mined by the densities to which the masses are 
proportional.—Decaisne—“ On the Intermittent 
Action of the Heart caused by excessive Tobacco 
Smoking.” The author maintains that excessive 
smoking produces in certain cases an effect which he 
calls “ narcotism of the heart,” the symptoms of 
which are intermittent action of that organ and 
of the pulsations at the wrist. In it is 
sufficient to See the use of to , either 
wholly or partially, to remove this irregularity.— 
Lépine — “New Methods of Cultivating the 
Vine.”—Dufour—“ On the Ebullition of Water, 
and on Boiler Explosions.” By boiling water 
several times, and allowing it to cool again, the 
author found that the temperature at which 
ebullition took place became much higher than 
that due to the pressure, and was in some cases 
very violent and irregular. The presence of 
pieces of metal, or other solid matters, which 
generally has the effect of rendering the ebullition 
more regular, was found by him to make no differ- 
ence if they were allowed to remain in the vessel 
for some time, and if the water had been boiled 
in contact with them and allowed to cool several 
times. He seems disposed to attribute these 
effects to the presence or absence of a more or less 
dense gaseous atmosphere around these solid 
bodies.” —Schiff—‘ On some Derivatives of Ethy- 
lidene.” This paper contains some further de 

of his researches on the bases produced by the 
action of aldehyde on aniline, the general equa- 
tions of which we gave afew weeks back (READER, 
p. 654.)—Kuehne—“ On the Termination of the 
Motor Nerves in the Muscles of Man and the 
Higher Animals.” The author arrives at the 
conclusion that direct continuity between the 
nervous and contractile substances never exists, 
or, in other words, that there is no fusion of 
these two substances. There is merely an 
enlargement of the conducting portion of the 
nerve which is in intimate contact with the 
muscular fibre.—Dareste—“ Researches on the 
Origin of Double Monsters in Birds.” It may 
be enunciated as a general law that, in birds, 
as in fishes, the immediate union of the two sub- 
jects composing the double monster is owing to a 
mesial union resulting from their formation from a 
single yolk. The development of two embryos 
from a single vitellus does not necessarily cause 
the production of a double monster. The occur- 
rence of monsters with a double umbilicus is very 
rare in birds, only one instance having come 
under the author’s notice.—M. Dumas, in the 
name of M. Brogard, presented an account of 
a petrifying spring in the forest of Herny 
(Moselle). The incrustations produced are so 
extremely delicate as to preserve all the details 
even of vegetable matters which have been ex- 
posed to its action. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, June 9. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE r read was 
“ On the Cavern of Bruniquel, and the Human 
Remains found therein,” by Professor Owen.—Pro- 
fessor Owen minutely details the circumstances 
under which these discoveries were made ; and the 
contemporaneity of the human remains with those 
of the extinct and other animals with which they 
are associated, together with the flint and bone im- 
plements, is shown by the evidences of the plastic 
condition of the calcified mud of the breccia at 
the time of interment, by the chemical consti- 
tution of the human bones, corresponding with 
that of the other animal remains, and by the 
similarity of their position and relations in the 


surrounding breccia. 

Among the principal remains of the men of the 
flint period described are the following :—(1) The 
hinder portion of the cranium, with several other 

of the same skeleton, which were so situated 
in their matrix as to indicate that the bo aoe 
been interred in a crouching posture, and that, 
after decomposition and dissolution of the soft 
parts, the skeleton had yielded to the super- 
incumbent weight; (2) an almost entire cal- 
varium, which is described and compared with 
different types of the human skull, which Pro- 
fessor Owen shows to be superior in form and 
capacity to the Australian type, and more closely 
to correspond with the Celtic type, though - 
rtionally shorter than the modern Celtic and the 
orm exhibited by the Celtic cranium from Engis, 
Switzerland; (3) jaws and teeth of individuals 
of different ages. 

After ourcgy 3 other smaller portions of 
human crania, the lower jaw and teeth of an 
adult, and w and lower jaws of imma- 
ture indivi are described, the characters of 
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certain deciduous teeth being referred to. The 
de agg of the molars are not those of the 

ustralian, but of other races, and especially those 
of anciént and modern Europeans. As in most 
wg or early races in which mastication was 
little helped by arts of cookery or by various and 
refined kinds of food, the crowns of the molars, 
preciely of m 1, are worn down, beyond the 
enamel, and smooth to the stumps, exposing 
there a central tract of osteodentine without any 
sign of decay. 

The paper was illustrated by a view and plans of 
the cavern, and by figures of the principal human 
remains, and of two implements of bone on which 
the Viscomte de Lastic had discovered, on removal 
of the breccia, outline figures of the head of a rein- 
deer and the head of a horse in profile. 





Geological Society, June 8. W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. C. Oakley, 
G@. i Roberts, and the Rev. H. W. Watson were 
elected Fellows.—Tux following communications 
were read :—1. “On the Rhetic Beds and White 
Lias of Western and Central Somerset, and on 
the Discovery of a new Fossil Mammal in the 

‘Marlstones beneath the Bone-bed.” By 
Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins.—After describing the 
sections in the district, and showing the palson- 
tological relations of the White Lias to the Avicula 
contorta series and the zone of Ammonites pla- 
norbis, the author enunciated the following con- 
clusions :—(1) That the true position of the White 
ias is immediately above the Avicula contorta 
zone of Dr. Wright, and at the base of the Lower 
Lias shales; (2) that it is entirely distinct from 
the Rhetic beds, lithologically and palxontolo- 
gically § and (8) from the discovery of Rhetic 
ossils in the Grey Marls below the Bone-bed, 
that the latter belong to the Rhetic formation. 
He then proceeded to describe a two-fanged mam- 
malian tooth which he had found in the Grey 
Marlstones below the Bone-bed, and which he 
considered to be the analogue of the trenchant 
four-ridged premolar of Hypsiprymnus of the 
section to which H. Hunteri belongs. Until 
additional remains be found, its affinities to Micro- 
testes or to Plagiaular cannot be determined ; 
Mr. Dawkins has, therefore, named it provision- 
ally I’ypsiprymnopsis Rheticus. In conclusion, 
he traced the range of the Marsupials in space 
and time, showing that, of the six families into 
which Van der Hoeven divides the existing Mar- 
supials, two—the entomophagous and sarcopha- 
gous Dasyrurina, andthe phytophagous Macropoda 
—had been represented in England during the 
interval between the deposition of the Purbeck 
beds and that of the Rhetic Marlstones below the 
Bone-bed. 

2. “On the Geological Structure of the Malvern 
Hills and adjacent District.” By Harvey B. Holl, 
M.D.—The object of this communication was 
threefold—namely, (1) to discuss the structure 
and origin of the crystalline rocks of the Malvern 
Hills ; (2) to give the results of an examination of 
the su Paleozoic strata; (3) to state the 
chrono a ine relationship of the several events in 
their geological history. The geological structure 
“of these was described in detail, and it was 
concluded that the rocks hitherto treated of as 
syenite, and Pi tage to form the axis of the 
range, are in ty of metamorphic origin, con- 
sisting of gneiss (both micaceous and hornblendic), 
mica-schist, &c., all invaded by veins of granite 
and trap-rocks. It was then shown that the 

bush sandstone is the equivalent of the 
le Lingula-flags, and that the overlying black 
shales correspond with the Upper Lingula-beds, 
the whole being overlain, as in Wales, by Dic- 
onema-shales. These rocks, on the east of the 
erefordshire Beacon, are altered by trap-dykes, 
which were shown to be of later date than those 
traversing the crystalline rocks before alluded to. 
Allusion was next made to the Upper Llandovery 
strata which overlie unconformably the Primordial 
rocks just noticed ; after which the several faults 
‘in the district were described in detail. 
~ Dr. Holl concluded with some remarks on the 
general relations of the rocks of the Malvern Hills 
with those of the surrounding districts, describing 
the successive physical changes supposed to have 
been consequent upon their deposition and their 
subsequent elevations and depressions. 

Specimens of the new mineral (Langite), a basic 
sulphate of copper, were exhibited by Professor 
Maskelyne. 


Zoological Society, June 14. George Busk, 
Heq.. F.R.S., -in the chair.—Prorrssor Owrn 
a memoir on the skeleton of the Great Auk, 


Alea i . Professor Owen's observations on 
‘habe were principally Ded on specimen 








recently disinterred from a deposit of guano on 
Funk Island, on the eastern coast of Newfound- 
land, and submitted to his examination by Mr. 
Alfred Newton. 

A communication was read from Mr. G. R. 
Gray on a new species of pheasant of the genus 
Pucrasia from China, proposed to be called P. 
xvanthospila. 

Communications were read from M. Barboza de 
Bocage of Lisbon, foreign member, on the recent 
discovery of a new species of Hyalonema on the 
coast of Portugal, proposed to be called Hyalonema 
lusitanicum; on a new Batrachian (Chroglossa 
lusitanica) recently discovered in Portugal; and 
on several new species of fishes of the family 
Squalide from the coasts of the same country. 

Dr. E. Crisp made some remarks on the cecal 
gland, rectum, and other internal parts of the giraffe. 





Entomological Society, June 6. H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. E. R. Shepherd, Hsq., 
was elected a Member of the Society.— MR. James 
Morris exhibited leaves of the sugar-cane from 
Mauritius, upon which were numerous specimens 
of a Coccus which had lately committed great 
ravages among the sugar-plantations of that 
colony. The employment of children to pick off 
and destroy the insects had been suggested as a 
remedy, as had also the use of sulphur, which had 
been successfully applied for the vine-disease ; to 
prevent the attacks of the “borer” (Diatrea 
Sacchari) it was found advantageous to dip the 
canes before planting in a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid; and Mr. Morris recommended a trial 
of the same plan for the purpose of preventing 
attacks of the Coccus. 

Mr. F. Smith exhibited a female specimen of a 
Bombus captured by his son on the sands at Deal, 
but which could not be referred to any known 
British species; he also exhibited a series of six 
wasps-nests of singular form belonging to Mr. 
Stone of Brighthampton; they were built in 
cubical wooden boxes and of most fantastic shapes, 
one being compared to a stalactite cave, whilst 
another was a not inaccurate representation of 
Stonehenge; the whole of the series had been 
executed by a colony of Vespa Germanica, with- 
out a queen, in thirty-eight days in September and 
October 1862, but information was wanting as to 
the means employed to compel or induce the 
wasps to make these etre y constructions. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a case-bearing larva 
found at Box-hill, apparently feeding on thyme. 
This was pronounced by Professor Westwood to 
be a larva of the Coleopterous genus Clythra. 

Major Parry exhibited a monstrosity of Odonto- 
labis Stevensii; the right entenna was bifid from 
the apex of the basal joint and possessed two 
clave, whilst the left antenna was trifid from the 
third joint and possessed three clave. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited the pupa of Anchinia 
verrucella, one of the Tineina, which was remark- 
able for its resemblance to the pupa of a Pieris, 
being angulated, suspended by the tail, and further 
supported by girths round the body. 

r. Alexander Wallace exhibited specimens of 
the silk of Bombyx Cynthia fed on the Ailanthus ; 
silk carded from the cocoon, spun silk, and woven 
silk were all shown, and also a skein of ailanthine 
spun from the cocoon in one continuous thread. 

Professor Westwood exhibited some exceedingly 
minute four-footed Acari which were found in- 
festing the buds of the black currant ; and a new 
butterfly from Singapore, which he proposed to 
describe under the name of Lyphyra brassolis. 

Mr. Bates read the following extract from a 
letter recently received from Mr. Roland Trimen 
of Cape Town :—“T have just noticed a remark- 
able instance of close imitation of a flower by a 
spider. Leptoneura Clytus, a handsome Satyrus, 
is very abundant here just now. Flowers are 
rather scarce at this season, and a tall straggling 
plant with yellow composite flowers attracts these 
butterflies with many other insects. As I ap- 
proached a plant upon which were several Clytus, 
I observed that two specimens did not fly off with 
the others, and found that each was in the clutches 
of a bright-yellow spider. I removed one of these 
butterflies, and as the spider shrunk up its limbs 
on the flower, which it equals in size, it was 
scarcely distinguishable, so exactly similar was it 
in colour, 
its astonishing likeness to the flower. Recovering 
from its alarm (I suppose), it slowly moved to the 
side of the flower, and, holding on to the stalk byits 
two hindmost pairs of legs, extended the two front 
pairs upwards and laterally. In this position it 
was scarcely possible to believe that it was not a 
flower seen in profile; the rounded abdomen 


representing the central mass of florets, and the 
extended legs the ray-florets ; while, to complete 
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But it was after this that it assumed | 


the illusion, the front femora, appressed to the 
thorax, have each a longitudinal red stripe, 
which represents the 1 Vibe agin stripe on the 
sepals of the flower. As the other spider also 
assumed the same attitude when robbed of his 
butterfly, and as both retained it for a considerable 
time (I left them so), I conclude that it is their 
ordinary mode of waiting for their prey.” Mr. 
Bates said the spider belonged to the genus 
Salticus, and the plant was the Senecio pubigerus 
of Linnzus, a common road-side weed in dry 
ground about Cape Town ; the present instance 
was valuable as showing very clearly the purpose 
or object of the mimetic resemblance. 

Mr. F. Walker communicated a paper entitled 
“Descriptions of Undescribed Chaleidites.” The 
whole of the species described belonged to the 
genus Smiera, were discovered by Mr. Bates in 
the Amazon country, and are in the collection of 
the British Museum. 

Archeological Institute, June 3. Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the chair.—Tue Rev. 
Greville J. Chester described certain markings 
and inscriptions upon rocks in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia which came under his notice last winter, 
and which, though resembling the celebrated and 
much-disputed Sinaitic inscriptions, had not before 
been described. The inscriptions occur in great 
numbers upon the sandstone rocks on both sides 
of the Nile near Silsilis, and in several places in 
Nubia, especially on the east bank below Sabooa 
and on the west bank near a hamlet named 
Saarleh. The markings, which are often at a 
considerable height, and generally in the small 
and secluded lateral valleys leading up from 
the Nile, for the most part represent animals such 
as the giraffe, the elephant, the gazelle, the ox, 
the dog, the ostrich, &c.; but sometimes men 
bearing bows, and apparently engaged in hunting, 
are represented, and boats of ancient form, with 
double prows, are of frequent occurrence. Mr. 
Greville Chester was of opinion that these petro- 
glyphs were not the work of casual travellers, but 
were ancient, probably of early Christian times. 
M. Mariette, the learned and successful explorer 
of antiquities under the Egyptian government, 
was unaware of the existence of these markings 
till his attention was called to them by Mr. 
Chester. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth read an elabo- 
rate description of Roman vestiges that have 
been found at Bath, an account of which will 
appear in a condensed form in the work on Bath, 
* Aquee Solis,” by Mr. Scarth, now in the press. 

The Earl of Dunraven brought a portion of a 
very ancient Irish lyre, found in the moat of Des- 
mond Castle, Adare, with portions of the metal 
pegs remaining. Professor Owen stated that the 
material is bone of the Irish elk. 

Mr. John Webb exhibited a fine processional 
cross, of silver gilt (thirteenth century), formerly 
in the Soltikoff collection. It is adorned with 
stones en cabochon, sards, amethysts, and sapphires, 
one of which, placed in the centre of the cross, is 
of the finest colour, but has a perforation through 
its axis. At each extremity of the arms there are 
circular enamels of excellent execution. It is 
adorned with legends neatly written on vellum in 
black letter. Mr. Webb sent also a group in ivory 
(fifteenth century)—the baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan. 

Mr. Ambrose Poynter sent a curious sun-dial, 
and a silver ring of the lower Roman empire, set 
with a fine sard intaglio, a horse feeding: in the 
field HPAKAIAHC, the owner’s name. The stone, of 
good Greek work, is set in a gold bizzel, Both 
objects were found at Dover. 

Mr. John Henderson brought a pair of exquisite 
Damascened candlesticks of Venetian work, circa 
1600. 

A cushion case of black velvet, with embroidery 
in silks and gold threads, and partly in tent-stitch, 
overlaid on the velvet, representing animals and 
various flowers, was exhibited by Mrs. W. Courte- 
nay Morland. 

The Rev. H. Maclean of Caister forwarded a 
Saxon brooch of bronze, with traces of gilding, 
found, with many other Saxon relics, at Scarby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, M.P., sent 
a very remarkable series of drawings in water- 
colours, memorials of the Imhof family. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., brought three ivory 
medallions, a statuette of Leonardo, a curious 
Roman giass bottle, and a remarkably fine chased 
steel engraving, representing, in a very spirited 
manner, an equestrian engagement. It has been 
set in the top of a snuff-box. 

Mr. H. G. Bohn exhibited an Egyptian plaque, 
representing a feast, taken from a tomb ; a papyrus 
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in frame; and two frescoes obtained from Hercu- 
laneum. Of these last, on the one is represented 
Psyche, armed with a sword and carrying a torch, 
proceeding to the chamber of the sleeping Cupid, 
according to the legend in Apuleius. It is an 
extremely beautiful work, obviously not of original 
design, but copied from some earlier Grecian 
original. The subject of the other, probably by 
the same artist, but original in composition and 
design, and of very inferior art, is Minerva (or 
Roma), seated on a cippus, near a reclining water- 
nymph and a seated male figure. 

The Rey. Greville J. Chester exhibited a tablet 
brought by him from the temple of Maharraka 
in Nubia, and inscribed, according to M. Mariette, 
with the ancient Ethiopic characters, 

The Messrs. Wilkinson of Pall Mall sent a 
curious wheel-lock rifle, circa 1760, finely engraved 
with hunting subjects. It was presented to the 
late Mr. Wilkinson by the present ruler of France 
when Prince Louis Bonaparte. The maker’s name 
is Neyrriter of Salzburg. 

Captain E. Hoare exhibited, and Mr. Albert Way 
made some observations on, a silver cast of the 
matrix of the seal of Reynald, monk of Tew, in 
Essex. 

Mr. R. H. Soden-Smith brought, among other 
objects, some gilt knight’s spurs, and a glass 
bottle of English work, probably of early seven- 
teenth century work, found in 1864 in the Thames 
at Southwark. It is beautifully irridescent, and 
has the Tudor rose on the base of the neck. 

Canon Rock, D.D., brought a private Devo- 
tional Book of Hours; and Mr. T. Blanchchett a 
portrait, probably of Queen Elizabeth, discovered 
in a lumber room of an old house in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

A bronze dagger and a bronze spoon, said to 
have been found near All-hallows Pier, wera 
exhibited, the former by Mr. M. R. Gibbs, and 
the latter by the Rev. Mr. Russell, through the 
Chairman. Both have the appearance of being 
spurious: the dagger was probably cast in the 
same mould as the one exhibited at the previous 
meeting. It was stated that large numbers of 
fabricated antiquities, bought by the unwary, are 
constantly presented at the rooms of the Institute 
for the opinion of the Society on their genuineness, 

Royal Asiatic Society, June 6. Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair.— 
Sir Joun F. Davis, Bart., read a paper “On the 
Rise and Progress of Chinese Literature in Eng- 
land during the first half of the Present Century.” 
—Taking as his starting-point Earl Macartney’s 
embassy to Peking at the close of the last century, 
when not an Englishman could be found who 
knew anything of Chinese, and two native mis- 
sionaries had to be engaged as interpreters, he 
gave an account of the successful labours and 
career of Sir G. Staunton, who, when yet a boy of 
twelve years of age, had been attached to that 
mission as page to the ambassador. Another 
labourer soon appeared in the person of Morrison, 
who proceeded as missionary to China about the 
year 1807, and remained there, as interpreter to 
the East India Company, until his death in 1834, 
His dictionary, in six large quarto volumes, on 
the printing of which, between its commencement 
in 1817 and its completion in 1823, the East India 
Company expended some ten thousand pounds, 
still remains as the greatest monument of literary 
labour in the cause of the Chinese language. It 
formed a wonderful improvement upon the meagre 
helps that existed for learning Chinese when Sir 
J. Davis himself went out, in 1813, to join the 
same station with Sir G. Staunton. After briefly 





adverting to the labours of Marshman and Milne, 


and to the new and practical turn that was given 
to Chinese studies in consequence of Lord 
Amherst’s embassy to Peking in 1816, the lec- 
turer proceeded to review the further philological 
aids to the acquisition of the Chinese language— 
such as Dr. Medhurst’s dictionary, in four octavo 
volumes, completed in 1848; the Chinese and 
Portuguese dictionary of Padre Gongalves ; Dr. 
Morrison’s dialogues, the “ two hundred Chinese 
moral maxims,” edited and translated by himself 
in 1823; Mr. R. Thom’s translation of A¢sop’s 
and other fables into Chinese, &c. Before doing 
so, however, he entered more fully into the ques- 
tion of the roots, their composition and their influ- 
ence on the meaning of every word in the lan- 
guage, showing how they serve the three distinct 
purposes (1) of supplying, in their simple and 
uncompounded state, the place of an alphabet for 
lexicographic arrangement and reference; (2) of 
indicating, when combined, the derivation and 
meaning .of compound words; and (3) of consti- 
tuting the heads of different genera, under which 
compound words are like species. As 





the purport of Sir John’s lecture did not extend 
beyond the first half of the present century, 
he merely mentioned the later Sinologues 
whose works have greatly contributed to the 
facilitation of the study of the Chinese language 
amongst us—e.g., R. Morrison, Medhurst, Mea- 
dows, Wade, Parkes, Lay, and Summers. Pass- 
ing over to the earlier translations from Chinese 
literature, which he classed under the two heads 
(1) classical and historical, including their sacred 
books, and (2) belles-lettres, or dramas, poetry, 
novels, and romances, he noticed among the 
former the so-called four books and the five king, 
or canonical works of Confucius, the Sacred Edict, 
and other classical, educational, and historical 
works, which constitute the basis of Chinese 
morals and politics; and then went on to the more 
attractive, lighter literature of China. Of several 
works of the latter class, both plays and novels— 
e.g., * The Orphan of Chaou,” “ The Heir in Old 
Age,” “The Chalk Circle,” ‘‘The Story of the 
Two Cousins,” “The Fortunate Union,” “ White 
and Blue,” &c.—he gave an account, occasionally 
interspersed with extracts ; and, after discoursing 
on the style and character of Chinese poetry, 
which possesses the qualities of accent, measured 


‘numbers, and terminal rhymes in common with 


other languages so differently constituted, and on 
the refined amusement somewhat resembling 
what the French call “ bouts rimés,” he adverted, 
in conclusion, to the many useful services rendered 
in the cause of Chinese literature bythe Chinese 
Repository, » monthly periodical published at 
Canton during the twenty years from 1831-1850, 
which had become the common receptacle for con- 
tributions from Chinese scholars of all countries. 

Copies of the different works under considera- 
tion, as well as various curiosities mentioned in 
the course of the lecture—such as letters, coins, 
&c.—had been laid on the table, and were circulated 
among the audience. 





Institution of Civil Engineers, May 24. J. R. 
McLean, Esq., President, in the chair.—THE paper 
read was ‘‘ On the Machinery employed in Sinking 
Artesian Wells on the Continent,” by Mr. G. R. 
Burnell, F.G.S.—It was stated that the extraordi- 
nary depth of some borings lately made, for the 
purpose of obtaining an Artesian supply of water, 
had led to great changes in the well-borers’ art, 
and to the introduction of various mechanical 
processes, and of modifications of machinery, into 
the merits of which it was desirable to inquire. 


The first well of this kind was that at the Abattoir | 
_ ing of two pieces of wrought iron arranged in the 


of Grenelle. This was sunk, after eight years’ in- 
cessant labour, to a total depth of 1797} feet (Eng- 
lish), and gave rise to many inventions for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the progress of the works, for 
removing the broken tools, for fhe introduction of 
the pipes, and for carrying on observations at vari- 
ous depths from the surface. Subsequently many 
similar wells were sunk on the Continent, particu- 
larly in the Rhine provinces ; but they were all of 
small diameter. ‘The German engineers intro- 
duced important modifications in the tools. Atn- 
yenhausen made the striking part used for commi- 
nuting the rock to slide, so as tofall always through 
a certain distance, and thus avoid ajar. Kind had 
already applied his system to large excavations for 
winning coal mines when he was entrusted by the 
Municipal Council of Paris with the execution of 
the wellat Passy. This was to have a diameter of 
one métre (3 feet 3,4 inches), that of Grenelle being 
only 20 centimétres (about 8 inches). The difficul- 
ties encountered in carrying the excavation through 
the clays of the upper series were so serious that six 
years and nine months were occupied in reaching 
the water-bearing stratum, which was ultimately 
attained at a depth of 1913 feet 10 inches from the 
surface, when the yield was 3,349,200 gallons per 
day of twenty-four hours, subsequently increased 
to 5,582,000 gallons, and then continued at 








| portion of the trepan. 





3,795,000 gallons per day. The total cost of the 
well was £40,000. It was lined with solid masonry | 
for a depth of 150 feet ; then wood and iron tubin 
was introduced to 1804 feet from the surface, and | 
below that there was a length of copper pipe | 
pesoed with holes. The results of this well had 
en so satisfactory, as regarded the quantity of | 
water, that the authorities had decided to exe- | 
cute at once two additional Artesian wells, and 
there were rumours that two others were contem- 
plated. There were three different systems of 
well-boring, mostly dependent on the nature of 
the tools—the Chinese, or M. Fauvelle’s; the 
French, or rather the usual well-borers’ plan ; and | 
M. Kind’s. In the first, the motion given to the | 
tool in rotation was simply derived from the re- | 
sistance that a would exercise to an effort of | 
torsion, and therefore the limits of application of 
the system were only such as w allow the 
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tool to be safely acted upon. Besides, a consider- 
able quantity of water was required to clear out 
the boring; so that this plan had been almost 
universally abandoned. In the ordinary system 
of well-boring, the weight of the tools and of the 
solid iron rods became so great, when the excava- 
tion was deep, that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in transmitting the blow of the tool, in con- 
6 peg of the vibration produced in the long 
, or in consequence of the torsion. Hollow 
rods, filled with cork, and M. M#nyenhausen’s- 
joint, which permitted the tool to fall freely, 
and through the same height, every time it 
was elsaent, were now employed. M. Kind adopted 
both these modifications, and in the well of 
Passy he substituted oak rods for iron ones, as 
being lighter, and more easily counterbalanced in 
water. The products of the excavation were still 
most frequently removed by augers and chisels ; 
and all the processes hitherto practised were con- 
sidered to be more or less defective, as in every 
case the comminuting tool had to be withdrawn. 
In the well at Passy M. Kind employed a trepan 
to comminute the rock ; it weighed 1 ton 16 ewt. 
and fell through 2 feet. This tool was composed 
of two principal pieces—the frame and the arms 
—both of wrought iron; but the teeth of the 
cutting part were of cast steel. The frame had at 
the bottom a series of holes, slightly conical, into 
which the teeth were inserted, and were tightl 
wedged up. These teeth were placed with their 
cutting edge on the longitudinal axis of the frame 
that received them; and at the extremity of the 
latter there were formed two heads, fo out of 
the same piece with the body of the tool, which 
also carried two teeth, placed in the same direc- 
tion as the others, but which were made of double 
the width of the latter, in order to render this part 
of the tool more powerful. It was by increasing the 
dimensions of these end teeth that the diameter of 
the boring could be augmented, so as to compensate 
for the diminution of the clear space by the tubing 
that it might be necessary to introduce in travers- 
ing strata disposed to fall in, or to allow the waters 
from below to escape at an intermediate level. 
Above the lower part of the frame of the trepan 
was a second piece, composed of two parts bolted 
together, and made to support the lower portion 
of the frame. This part of the machinery also 
carried two teeth at its extremities, which served 


| to guide the tool in its descent, and to work off 


the asperities that might be left by the lower 
Above this again were the 
guides of the machinery properly speaking, consist- 


form of a cross, with the ends turned up, so as to 
preserve the machinery perfectly vertical in its move- 
ments, by pressing against the sides of the boring 
already executed. These pieces were independent 
of the blades of the trepan, and might be moved 
closer to it, or further away from it, as wnigat be 
desired. ‘The stem and the arms were, lastly, ter- 
minated by a single piece of wrought iron, which 
was joined to the frame by a kind of saddle joint, 
and was kept in its place by means of keys and 
wedges. The whole of the trepan was finally 
jointed to the great rods, that communicated the 
motion from the surface, by means of a screwed 
coupling, formed below the part of the tcol that 
bore the joint, which permitted the free fall of the 
cutting part, and united the top of the arms and 
frame of the rod. 

The following candidates were elected :—Messrs. 
C. L. Davies, H. J. W. Neville, and T. Dyne Steel, 
as Members; Messrs. J. A. C. Branfill, W. Hood, 
J. Jowett, and A. W. Maberly, as Associates, 


LEICESTER. 


Architectural and Archeological Sockety, May 
80. The Rev. J. H. Hill in the chair. e Rev. 
P. Mules, Belvoir Castle, the Rev. C. 8. Palmer, 
rector of Owston, and Mr. Frederick Morley, 
Leicester, were elected Members.—IT was resolved 
that a meeting should be held at Hinckley on the 





| 19th and 20th of July. Several architectural plans 


and the following antiquities were exhibited amo 

them : the original account of the churchwarden 

Cranoe for the year 1603; a fac-simile of an initial 
letter from a missal executed about the year 1480, 
by Francesco Veronese, showing a representation 
of the Presentation in the Temple; a series of 
drawings illustrative'of Stow ; an Indian-ink draw- 
ing dated 1717, by Lane,—by the Rey. J. H. Hill, 
A spur, and the upper part of a weapor, pro- 
bably a pike or a spear or tilting-lance, found 
several years in draining a field called the 
Township, west of the village of Ragdale, were 
exhibited by Mr. North. These antiquities were 
found about three feet below the surface, and near 
them were scattered several ts of human 
bones. At the same time consi portions of 
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pavement were cut across in the draining opera- 
tions, which re to 7? cea that wit present 
small village of Ragdale formerly extended in that 
direction, and the name of "the field—“ The 
enna - restnaly strengthened that supposi- 
tion. e excavations were not required to be of 
great depth or very considerable in extent, which 
may account for the non-discovery of any founda- 
tions of buildings which would naturally be found 
in connexion with the pavements. There is no 
remembrance of any such being seen at the time 
referred to. Judging from the appearance of the 
spur (which is perfect except the rowel, which is 
much broken), it is one of the long-necked spurs 
in fashion during the reigns of Henry V. and VI. 
(1413—61). Its entire length (allowing for the 
rowel) is about nine inches, the neck itself (again 
allowing for the rowel) being -fully five inches. 
In form and size it resembles the spurs given upon 
the full-length figure of Robert Chamberlain, 
Esquire, to Henry V., in the register-book of St. 
Albans (vide “ Fairholt’s Glossary,” 219), and was 
fastened by a strap or chain passing under the 
foot as well as over the instep, as is shown 
by the ends of the shanks of the spurs to which 

fastenings were attached. The other object 
found is much corroded. It is about sixteen 
inches long, and about one inch in width in its 
most perfect part. It tapers at each end; one 
end being so made, probably, for insertion into a 
socket of wood, and the other for purposes of 
offence. 

A Roman fibula, of the bow shape, so frequently 
found on all Roman sites, a small circular fibula 
without the pin, a brass coin of Vespasian, a 
long-cross penny of one of our English Henries, 
and the point of an arrow, from excavations in 
Nicholas Street, were shown by Mr. Sarson. 

Mr. Weatherhead contributed a drawing of a 
very curious and handsome fibula, discovered in 
the early part of the present year near the 
Cemetery. The original is bronze, slightly convex, 
and is enamelled with red, blue, and yellow. In 
*Collectanea Antiqua,” vol. iv., plate xxv., the 
figures 5 and 8, though dissimilar in form, yet 
agree in character and style of ornamentation. 

The molar tooth of a mammoth, found in close 
proximity with the tusk of the mammoth found in 
the outskirts of Leicester last year, and now 
preserved in the local museum, was also exhibited. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, June 20th. 
AstaTIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 
TUESDAY, June 2ist. 


MiguesouLrypal, at 3.— South Kensi m. Election of 
Lecture on “‘ Conifers :’’ Mr. Murray. 


STarTist1 ; at 8.—12, St. James’s re. ‘“* Statisti f 
a" Col. Ww" H. Sykes, MPF RS. ** Crim * in 
Russia :”” . J. Michell. 


Erxuwovoaicat, at 8.—4, St, Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 

“*Notice on some of the Pre-historic Cave-dwellers of 

France :”” Mr. H. Christy. “On the Supposed 

ecundity of Human Hybrids or Crosses :”’ Mr. Crawfurd. 
WEDNESDAY, June 22nd. 

Roya Socrery or Lireratvure, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 


rous Rocksof Forfarshire and their Contents:’’ Mr. James 
Powrie iferous Rocks and Footprint- 
-k of Scotland :” Professor 


R. Harkness, F.R.S. 3. “On some Bone and Cave 
ts of the Reindeer-Period in the South of France :” 
A -R.S. 4. “On the Sil 


supposed Deposit of ‘Boulder Clay in North Devon:” Mr. 
’ . 6. “Onthe Former Existence of Glaciers in the 
Grounds of the South of Scotland:” Mr. J. Young. 

” Mr. T. Belt ; communicated by Prof . 0. 

, R.S. 8. “On the Geology of Hobart, Tas- 
mania:” Mr. 8S. H. Winkle; communicated by Sir R, I. 


SATURDAY, Juns 25th. 
Royat Boranic, at 3.—45, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[FIFTH NOTICE. | 


M* HOOK has migrated further west; and it 
is on the coast of Cornwall and among the 
Cornish miners that he has been at work. Apart 
from the change of scene which they present, 
there is little to be noted in his present pictures ; 
are fully as good as those which have pre- 
ceded them, and all that has been said of those 
might be ated of these. With all their 
strength, and, to a certain point, truthfulness, 
there is a lack, not of light, but of air, in some of 
these picturcs. In that very clever work called 
* Under the Lea” (146) it is very difficult 
to realize as a fact that the car, with the stalwart 
i has really emerged from that little hole in 
Roles: there aap sence of space between 
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of the sea and rocks, while we desire to be occu- 
ied with the group of figures close to us in the 
oreground. e picture that pleases us most is 
placed immediately over Mr. Naish’s works. It is 
certainly interesting to notice the two pictures here 
laced in juxtaposition, because both painters have 
ties working on the same ground for some years 
past; and Mr. Naish has this year produced a 
seascape and figures, in place of confining himself, 
as heretofore, simply to coast scenery. Mr. 
Hook’s “Cornish Miners leaving Work” (445) 
is a better picture than Mr. Naish’s, “The Last 
Tack Home” (444): it is better because it is alto- 
gether a more experienced work. The artist was 
already a figure-painter of considerable repute 
before he established his supplementary and 
ater reputation ; he has the credit, and deserves 
it, of having struck out a path for himself, in 
which the light of his previous knowledge has 
been of incalculable service to him; and the 
results of his enterprise (for such, to a certain ex- 
tent, it was) have gained the suffrages of artists 
and the public alike. Mr. Naish is, or hitherto 
has been, exclusively a landscape-painter ; and, as 
such, he brings to bear upon his present work a 
lesser experience than is likely to belong to a 
figure-painter ; we are not, therefore, surprised to 
see that, where Mr. Hook is bold, Mr. Naish is 
timid, and that his picture looks somewhat colour- 
less when Peomernc § with one where the rich glow 
of colour tells alike upon the figures and the land- 
scape. Chiefly, however, we may note the pre- 
sence in the one picture and the absence in the 
other of that experience which can alone be gained 
by painting for exhibitions, which is acquired un- 
consciously more readily by some painters than by 
others, and, although not in itself a fair test of 
merit of any particular work, yet is by no means 
to be despised as a vain or empty acquirement. 
To Mr. Naish the placing of his picture may be of 
much service: he will be able to see what it re- 
quires to make his work tell; for, although his 
picture is full of delicacy and feeling, and will well 
repay the trouble of careful examination, it lacks 
the amount of breadth, harmony, and force which 
is necessary to the success of a picture in the 
terrible test to which it is exposed in a public 
exhibition. 

Mr. Ansdell’s pictures, like Mr. Hook’s, are fair 
average specimens of a popular painter’s work. 
They are distinguished by thoroughly good, care- 
ful, and honest painting, and commend themselves 
to the attention of all who care little for the ima- 
oT element which they undoubtedly lack. 

hallow minds have instituted comparisons be- 
tween Ansdell and Landseer as artists, and drawn 
conclusions from them to the disparagement of the 
latter painter. The real distinction between the 
two painters is, that the one is an artist and the 
other a craftsman. To become a clever craftsman 
in the profession of painting is accorded to few ; 
and those only who to good natural parts add 
great powers of work are destined to attain the 
distinction which Mr. Ansdell has acquired: but 
Landseer is more than a clever craftsman—he is 
one of the few great artists that England has pro- 
duced—one of those whose qualities may be emu- 
lated, whose works may be imitated, but whose 
genius can never be repeated. 

Mr. Faed’s picture, ‘ Baith Father and Mither,” 
is a better work than he has produced since “ From 
Dawn to Sunset,” which was and is held in 
honourable estimation as the work of one who has 
marked out a special class of subjects which he 
knows how to treat in a thoroughly popular way. 
No one tells a simple story better: we wish, in- 
deed, for something more of the quality of Frére’s 
painting—less blackness, less show of dexterity, 
more rotundity and space. 

Mr. J. Clarke has not done himself justice in his 
picture of “The New Cap,” in which there ap- 
pears to be a growing mannerism which should be 
watched and guarded against: his pictures are al- 
ways conscientious, but they exhibit, as compared 
with French works of the same class, great want 
of knowledge and of technical skill. 

Mr. Cope’s “ Reading for Honours ”’ is a truth- 
ful sketch painted from nature, and far more 
interesting than his large half-length called 
“Contemplation,” which recalls to us, by the 
sense of contrast it awakens, Flandrin’s treatment 
of similar figures in his magnificent procession of 
saints in St. Vincent de Paul. In a work of this 
class absence of style is fatal, as nothing else can 
redeem it from insipidity. 

Mr. Poynter’s “Siren” (509), a young woman, 
half-dressed in a sea-green drapery, playing on a 
property cittern, is not sufficiently prepossessing 
to have tempted any seaman to his destruction. 
Etty once painted a group of sirens (we have 
always thought it his finest work) in which there 
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was the trne touch of magic: his sireus were 
rightly conceived — beautiful and deceitful en- 
chantresses. Terrible to us who could see the 
evidences of havoc by which they were sur- 
rounded, exquisitely fair they must have appeared 
to Ulysses as he beheld them from the distant 
ship. A vivid imagination in one case, and absence 
of it inthe other, mark the difference between the 
two pictures. Mr. Poynter’s “Siren” is neither 
attractive nor terrible. Etty’s were both: his 
picture was one thought embodied on canvas. 
Mr. Poynter’s is made up of separate thoughts 
blended into one imperfect and ineffective whole. 
The figure of “ An Egyptian Guard of the time of 
the Pharaohs” (277) is a well-painted study, in 
every way preferable to the more ambitious pic- 
ture of which we have now been speaking; and 
here we recognise in Mr. Poynter a diligent and 
painstaking student of nature. 

Mr. Barwell’s picture is so badly hung that it is 
almost imvossible to make out the story, which 
appears to be the salvation of a child from drown- 
ing by a man who declines to receive the proffered 
reward of its parents. It is, of course, a subject 
almost entirely dependent upon expression, and, 
as the faces cannot be seen in the picture, we 
receive a faint impression of its merits. This is 
an instance of one of the most trying ordeals to 
which a painter’s reputation is Seaton put, 
arising partly from the present system of hanging 
and partly also from the want of adequate space. 
For years past we remember to have seen Mr. 
Barwell’s pictures on the line ; suddenly his repu- 
tation is clouded, and his prospects for the year 
at least are blighted, by the placing of his picture 
at the top of the room. Might not the choice be 
given to the painter himself between the exhibition 
or withdrawal of his work under such circum- 
stances ? The exhibition of his works is the one 
esa of vital importance to an artist, and itis but 
air that he should have some voice in the matter. 
At present he has none; and, by the system of 
hanging under which all available space between 
floor and ceiling must be covered, he is as likely 
to be seriously injured as the public is to be seri- 
ously bored. We see the works of many other 
established artists in the present Exhibition under 
disadvantageous circumstances; but we may credit 
the management with some amount of acknow- 
ledgment for having at last adopted the suggestion 
of placing a rail to save the pictures on the floor 
from injury. In point of situation the floor-line is 
by no means a bad one; and, now that ladies’ 
crinolines are kept at a somewhat respectful dist- 
ance, a certain number of good places have been 
added to those hitherto at the disposal of the 
Council. Among the pictures occupying the 
lower line Mr. Leslie’s is well seen, “Say ‘‘Ta’”’ (36). 
The title is derived from the incident of a lady 
offering the child of a bargeman a biscuit; 
it is, however, in the treatment of the subject 
that the merit of the picture consists. This is 
refined, simple, and natural. Mr. Jule’s small 
and highly-finished pictures are not so well seen 
on the floor, and we should think might easily 
have been placed nearer the eye, considering the 
little room they occupy and their undoubted 
merit. Mr. Boughton, who is said to be a pupil 
of Frére, and whose work bears witness to the 
influence of the French artist’s style, has two 
small and careful pictures well placed ; while Mr. 
Thom, another pupil of the same master, has a 
finely-painted winter-scene badly placed in the 
north room. Mr. Wallis has but one picture— 
“Peasants winnowing Corn at Capri” (225)— 
and it is not worthy of his high reputation. Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s subject is on. abe better than his 
treatment of it. The capture of a deserter will 
always attract attention, whether in real life or as 
a subject for a picture; the head and bearing of 
the deserter in this case are well given; but, as a 
picture, Mr. Stone’s production is incomplete and 
weak. Mr. Carrick has but one small work, 
called “ A Letter” (545), but, like everything else 
he has painted, it is eminently attractive. How 
much is told in the action of the mother folding 
her child to her bosom after reading of the safety 
of her sailor- husband—a true touch of the 
nature that makes us all kin! Mr. Hayllar, Mr. 
Heaphy, the Messrs. Burr, Brooks, W. J. Grant, 
F. Wyburd, A. Johnstone, and others, are well 
represented in the present Exhibition. Mr. 
Hayllar and Mr. Heaphy have both improved 
= their pictures of last year; Miss Osborn 
also shows that she is making progress. Miss 
Solomon’s picture of “Esmond’s Welcome at 
Walcote” (502) is a striking illustration of the 
scene described in the novel, though the eye takes 
offence at the blackness of the colouring. 

Mr. E. Nicol’s pictures have been attractive for 
years past in the Exhibition at Trafalgar Square ; 
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but he has never produced such an excellent work 
as his Irishman “ Among the Old Masters” (391). 
Without the least failing in point of humour as 
compared with his former illustrations of Irish 
character, the present picture is a much better 
work of art: it is remarkably good in colour; 
and the gallery, in the midst of which this ex- 
quisite specimen of the finest “ tinintry ” is seated, 
is as perfectly well painted as is Paddy himself. 
No less good in character, though less humorous, 
is the scene at an Irish railway-station called 
“Waiting for the Train” (508). Mr. W. W. 
Nicol has a good domestic picture called ‘“ The 
Letter from India’’ (499). The family repre- 
sented are rather common-place and dull, but 
there is commendable, careful work to be noted 
throughout. Possibly the family party is a group 
of portraits, which it looks like. In this case 
the dulness of expression would be naturally ac- 
counted for, as the party could not keep up the 
interest awakened by the letter throughout all the 
sittings. We shall return to the landscapes and 
portraits next week. 








ART NOTES. 


WE beg to call attention to the advertisement on 
our first page of the opening of the Gallery of the 
Royal Academy as an evening exhibition on Mon- 
day week, the 27th instant. 

THE Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts has created 
Henri Lehmann, the painter, a member of its 
body. M. Lehmann is a pupil of Ingrés, and a 
native of Holstein. 

THE works left unfinished by the painter 
Hypolite Flandrin in the Church of St. Germain 
des Prés in Paris are about to be completed by 
the historical painter Sebastien Cornu, who at 
this moment is engaged in adorning the Chapel in 
the Palais de l’Elisée with frescoes. 

A NEw “Société d’Art appliqué 4 l’Industrie ” is 
at this moment about to be started in Paris. Its 
object is to found, from private resources, a museum 
for art-industry which shall be kept free from the 
influences of theory and theorizing savans, and 
only be a school for practical working men, pre- 
sided over by “ Men of Practice.” The prospec- 
tus is not couched in the most lucid terms, and its 
haziness seems but a faithful reflection of the 
haziness of the whole plan. Viollet-le-Duc, the 
medieval artist, presides over the provisional 
cummittee. 


Ir has been finally decided that the Dante, 


monument in Florence shall be erected on the 
Piazza Santa Croce, and not, as the minority 
wished it, at the Piazza Vecchia di Santa Maria 
Novella, in close proximity to the vegetable mar- 
ket and a railway-station. Their reason against 
the other place was that a monument in the 
church and outside of it to the same man was not 
fitting. 

Tue Archbishop of Vienna has given orders for 
a collection of copies of Raffaele’s pictures to be 
executed at his palace. They are to be in the 
size of the originals, and the execution will be 
entrusted to Austrian artists exclusively. 

Tue Committee for the Haydn Monument in 
Vienna has announced its intention to receive 
models for a life-size statue of the composer up to 
the 15th of November only. 

Amon@G the lions of this year’s Vienna Exhi- 
bition of Paintings are mentioned Hansegzger’s 
Cycle of Sketches from old German heroic Sagas, 
L’Allemand’s “ Prince Carl Schwarzenberg at the 
head of the Cuirassier Regiment Zeschwitz at the 
Battle of Chateau Cambresis, 26 April, 1794 ;” 
Karl Swoboda’s “Entry of Peace,” a humorous 
sketch; Carl Schénbrunner’s “Temptation of 
St. Anthony ;” C. Miiller’s “ Rose-Miracle of St. 
Elizabeth ;” and Vautier’s “Sunday Afternoon 
in Suabia.” 

THe priestly seminary of Freising in Bavaria 
has lately received a most valuable gift, in the 
shape of twenty-eight paintings, formerly belong- 
ing to a private collection, of the ancient Salzburg 
and Tyrolese schools, about which so very little 
has hitherto been known. 


—————————— 








MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA :—‘* OTELLO”— 
A FIFTH “MARGARET”’—&c. 


HE habitués of this theatre have had so much 
to interest them lately that our notice of its 
doings must be brief. The revival of “ Otello,” 
with Mdlle. Lagrua and Signor Tamberlik in the 
principal characters, exhibits the lady once more 
as the only sufficient successor to the great parts. 
of Madame Grisi. Her acting is as dignified, 











pathetic, and true here as it has been in other 
great characters. The music of Rossini, which 
was written for singers, and itself bred a school of 
singers, demands an amount of vocal accomplish- 
ment which is now a very rare thing indeed. To 
say that Mdlle. Lagrua has this as Madame Grisi 
had it would not be true. The versatility of the 
ex-queen of opera, the immense range of capacities 
which made her as brilliant a Ninetta as she 
was an impassioned Valentine, are qualities 
which her present representative has not got in 
in a like degree. But the true finish ofa genuine 
singer Mdile. Lagrua certainly has—bating only 
that perfection of ease, that consummate freedom, 
which, perhaps, it would be vain to hope for in a 
generation which has all but given up the cultiva- 
tion of the vocal art in its purity. In Desdemona, 
as in Norma, her declamation is magnificent. 
Her grand air in the second finale, “ Che smania ! 
aime! che affanno,” is a splendid combination of 
dramatic passion and vocal power. Her rendering 
of the touching phrase “ Se1l padre m’abbandona” 
is exquisite ; and, in the last act, the pathos and 
delicacy of her singing are equally admirable. 
Music less Shakespearian than this there could 
not be; yet its exquisite tenderness anddelicacy— 
we are speaking of the prayer and the willow-song 
—make it a not unfit illustration of Shakespeare’s 
wonderful play. Though no two languages could 
be farther apart than the musical utterance of the 
operatic Desdemona and the simple English speech 
of Shakespeare’s heroine, the suggestions of charac- 
ter which they both convey, the picture they both 
paint, are the same. Signor Tamberlik, as the 
Moor, showed again the qualities by which he has 
made the part his own. If he could only suppress 
his tendency to the fashionable vibrato, and an 
occasional inclination to substitute Verdi-like 
readings for the text of Rossini in the more 
florid passages, the vocal part of his per- 
formance would be irreproachable. The force 
and purity of his declamation, in which he 
is now facile princeps among Italian tenors, 
give a splendid emphasis to his acting; and, as 
for his famous C sharp, it peals out with more 
brilliancy and ring than when it was last 
heard. The great bravura duet in which this 
feat is achieved was, of course, recommanded 
by an irresistible encore. Signori Graziani, Attri, 
and Neri-Baraldi made up the rest of a very 
efficient cast. Altogether we have to thank 
Mr. Gye for giving us this noble opera, the 
more so that it is not in the mode of the hour. 
The genius of Meyerbeer has made the public 
intolerant of any dramatic music in which the 
dramatic element is not the first and chief quality. 
But it is not fair to weigh the music of another 
school by this standard. An opera such as this 
of Rossini’s must be treated as a piece of lovely 
music coloured by dramatic feeling. Taking it 
thus, none but the most bigoted ears can fail to 
enjoy the brilliancy cf its melody and the glow of 
its orchestral and choral setting. 

Adelina Patti as Margaret, the fifth Margaret 
seen by London opera-goers, would be a tempting 
text for a long esthetic discourse; but we feel 
that it would be almost profanation to dissect 
an impersonation of such transcendent beauty. 
Thinking over it after an interval sufficient to 
allow the critical impulse to revive, one can recall 
po where one or another piece of detail might 

ave been varied, nen with advantage, and 
places where the poetical colouring she gives to 
the character is a little paler than at other 
moments; but, while looking at and listening to 
the Margaret as she walks about the scene and 
pours out her soul in song, it is really impossible 
to do otherwise than wonder and enjoy—less, in- 
deed, to wonder thanto enjoy, for her assumption is 
so perfectly natural in its simplicity and loveliness 
that no question of how or why arises to disturb 
the delight of locking at it. The fair young 
creature, whose innocence and sorrows kindle our 
sympathies, moves before us as so entirely real a 
person that it is only at rare moments that one 
recollects that she has any other individuality. 
She is, for the time, only the Margaret of the 
legend, and it requires quite an effort of the 
memory to recall in her the dark-haired Sefiorita 
that we have seen on another evening. a pers. 
soberly, we cannot remember any piece 0 


person are so merged. And yet the naturalness 
of this new Margaret is far from being her 
greatest charm. The fascination of it resides in 
its perfect beauty. A more entirely lovely pre- 
sentment of any character it would be hard to 
imagine. The total of this impression is made 
up by beauty of face, figure, and voice, and by the 
enchaining power of exquisite music exquisitely 
sung. How much of each of these elements enters 
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on the opera stage in which the character and the | 
_ Among serial performances of a more varied kind 
the concerts of Mr. Deacon, whose programmes 
are after the Musical Union type (péws a little 


' and his own share in them has { 





into the result we scarcely care to inquire. If 
Malle. Patti’s first ap ce us been 
in this character it would have gone nigh to produce 
another Lind mania. As it is, her Margaret will 
captivate all hearts; but the proof she had already 
given of her powers made us expect nothing less 
than this. Yet she has in one way ex 
expectation—namely, that one or two character- 
istics previously noticed in her acting, and which 
seemed likely to be blemishes upon the conception 
of the ideal Margaret, are happily absent here. 
Her Zerlina, Adina, and Rosina seemed to show 
that she would be a coquette in any character which 
could bear such a reading; but, as the Gretchen 
of “Faust,” as Goethe’s “Gretchen,” she has 
dropped all coquetry: she is simplicity itself. 
Even in her gait the change is marked. Instead. 
of hopping, bird-like, about the steps, as is her 
wont in lighter characters, she moves gently along 
with a step which is in itself music. 

Signor Mario’s Faust gathers strength and 
distinctness ; but, alas! how cruelly his voice 
balks his best intentions! 








THE CONCERT SEASON. 


F the crowd of benefit-concerts which fills our 
musical calendar at this season a larger and 
larger proportion every year becomes interesting as 
showing something like an intelligent purpose. 
The dreary entertainments by which a few years 
back our resident musicians used to urge their 
personal claims upon the public have given 
place in a great measure to performances in 
which the music is at least worth listening 
to if the prices charged for it are rather ca- 
pricious. The utter unreasonableness of the 
benefit - concert tariff, as compared with the 
average cost of the very same kind of music when 
obtained by means of regular subscriptions, is only 
one of the many confusions and absurdities inci- 
dent to the present disorganized state of the 
musical profession. The practice of asking half- 
a-guinea for what everybody knows would be 
adequately remunerated by half-a-crown, if the 
listeners really paid the money, is a sort of mendi- 
cancy in disguise, a relic of days when music was 
a vagabond craft, humbly dependent upon such 
largess as it could get. Though it has now grown 
to be an artistic pursuit, doing its share of useful 
work for the community as honestly and steadil 
as the more matter-of-fact professions, it is sti 
infected with this odour of vagabondism. It will 
get quit of the taint, no doubt, as it progresses 
towards a state of healthy independence, just as 
literature has done. Sixty years ago poets were 
more or less vagabonds. ging guineas of great 
people as payment for lean subscription quartos 
was a fashion which ‘egpees away as literary people 
came to have healthy relations with the 
body of the public. So we may hope that, as 
refined music becomes more and more a habitual 
enjoyment of the working world, and not a mere 
dawdling pastime for idlers, its professors may 
adopt a more manly tone, and find out how to get 
the fair remuneration for their labour without 
resorting to a system of shifts and fictions. 
The music at some of the serial matinées—to 
take the pleasanter aspect of the question—is as 
ood as that of the best subscription series. Piano- 
orte “ recitals,” indeed, threaten to become op- 
pressively numerous, young aspirants of the 
slenderest pretensions,‘ phenomena,” and débutants 
announcing their various series of matinées 
with a courage strongly savouring of impudence. 
But performances such as those of Mr. Hallé, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. W. Macfarren, and Herr 
Pauer are really delightful lessons. To make the 
programmes for these the whole library of extant 
pianoforte music is being ransacked to its utter- 
most corners ; and the mass of neglected treasures 
thus brought to light is ag or Mr. Hallé’s 
selections are particularly fruitful in this way, 
Last week he played, besides pieces by Beethoven. 
Bach, Heller, and Chopin, Sonatas by Haydn and 
Schubert, and a Nocturne by Field. Schubert's 
Sonata (in A minor) is a noble composition, full of 
lovely melody and glowing fancy, and the Nocturne 
(in A major) is a piece which every — of mode- 
rate force should be glad to hear of. Great players 
can do no better service than by thus practically 
enlarging the répertoire of the domestic orchestra. 


more singing and a larger admixture of contem- 
porary compositions), are well worth notice. His 
three matinées have been thoroughly enjoyable, 
his position as a pianist of the first rank. The 
Pianoforte Quartett Association, which plays in the 
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convenient and comfortable little concert-room at 
Messrs. Collard’s, has been giving some excellent 
ces. At Miss E. Busby’s annual concert, 
which usually presents some feature of interest, 
@ pianoforte duet by Schumann was played by 
the concert-giver and Mdlle. Marie Wieck, the 
sister of the composer’s widow. The principal 
orchestral benefit-concerts are generally those of 
M. and Madame Sainton, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. 
Ousins. Of these Mr. Benedict’s is yet to come. 
Mr. Cusins, who never fails to produce something 
new, or something old enough to count as new, 
gave us on Wednesday week, besides other inter- 
esting things, a “Suite” of J. 8. Bach, which 
made one wonder that the great Cantor’s name 
does not oftener appear in the programmes of our 
orchestral societies, 
Of the Monday Popular evenings and the 
Musical Union mornings of these last two weeks 
we might write pages if space permitted. But 
the chief use of such chronicling as occupies these 
columns, which is to give greater publicity to 
matters which deserve, and might otherwise 
escape, the notice of musical people, is suspended 
in the case of undertakings such as these. En- 
joying, as they do, the full sunshine of public 
vour, they want no recommendation of ours. 
Yet it is a pleasure to recall such an evening as 
that of the “ Ernst” concert of last week. Almost 
all musical London was there, either listening or 
playing, testifying in either case its sympathy and 
respect for a great artist whom a calamitous illness 
has kept fora time out of our sight. Out of sight, 
but not out of mind ; for music such as Herr Ernst’s 
is not easily forgotten. Herr Joachim’s playing of 
the “ Elegie” enchained every hearer by its eloquent 
tenderness. The mystic emotional power which 
can be made to flow from the strings of the fiddle 
is never felt more than when this great master plays, 
and it never seemed to flow more freely than when 
he was thus interpreting the conceptions of his 
brother artist. Music has dealt much with death 
—no art more grandly—but there are few death- 
songs fo be found so tender, so impassioned, and 
he so serenely hopeful as this “Elegy” of Herr 
rnst’s. Hearing such music, one is reminded of 
what was the secret of his supremacy as an exe- 
cutant. A poetic instinct is breathed in every 
note, and the same instinct must have animated 
the hand of the player as well as the brain of the 
composer. Scarcely less impressive was the mag- 
nificent “transcription” of the “ Erl King” in 
the masterly hands of M. Wieniawski. It seemed 
a complete dramatization of the wild legend. Herr 
Ernst’s new quartett was listened to with genuine 
pleasure. Theworkleavesan impression of strength, 
compactness, and symmetry which a: a mind 
and an imagination in full exercise of its powers. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdme. Meyer Dustmann, and 
Mdwme. Leschetizka were the singers at this con- 
cert. We cannot qujt the subject without express- 
ing a hope that we may soon hear again some of 
the “ Pensées Fugitives” written by Ernst and 
Heller. They are “songs without words” of 
exquisite beauty. 

t Monday’s concert was signalized by Herr 
Jaell’s appearance as a pianist (in Schumann’s 
b wreee and other pieces), and by one of Herr 

oachim’s astonishing, and not only astonishing, 
displays as a player of Bach’s solos, The wonder- 
ful ““ Chaconne ” produced the effect which it has 
never failed to do in his hands. At the Musical 
Union on Tuesday the greatest of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Trios (Op. 97, in B flat) was played by 
MM. Jaell, Wieniawski, and Davidoff. It is not 
often that so much magnificent music is within 

hearing as there has been for the last fortnight. 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mptire Lucca has quitted the Italian Opera 
for the season. Her rather abrupt disappearance 
has occasioned some gossip among operatic quid- 
nunes; but a forei r mentions that she is 

to the baths of Reichenhall for the benefit of 
health. The Berliners are already looking 
forward to seeing her as Dinorah in the winter. 

Moute. Artor has been engaged by Mr. Gye, 
and is announced to sing as Mariain “ La Figlia’”’ 
on Tuesday next. 

THe Chorus at the Lower Rhine Festival in 
Whitsun week consisted of 122 sopranos, 96 con- 
traltos (ineluding 13 boys’ voices), 98 tenors, and 
135 basses ; total, 451. The orchestra included 


end organ. This is a very different arrange- 

ment, “ann Hn po oar oe voices and instru- 
our 

me “ — by our large 








Hanvet’s “ Belshazzar” was performed, and 
with great success, at the festival just mentioned. 
The Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung speaks of 
the choruses as being so “popularly intelligible 
that they could not fail of producing an instan- 
taneous and deep impression.” If this be true 
for Aix-la-Chapelle, @ fortiori should it hold for 
London. One chorus from this work, by no 
means its finest, was sung at the last Crystal 
Palace Festival. With this exception the oratorio 
has remained unnoticed since its performance, 
some ten years back, by the ‘ London Sacred 
Harmonic Society.” 

MapaMeE @Garrst is to sing this season, as she did 
last year, at the concert of Signor Ciabatta on 
June 25th. This is announced as her only ap- 
pearance in public; her welcome voice has, how- 
ever, been heard more than once in private 
concerts given at great houses. 

THE vogue obtained by M. Gounod’s music 
has made it the principal material for the out- 
door performances of the season. The band of 
the Blues played at the last Botanical Féte in the 
Regent’s Park a selection from “ Mireille’? which 
lasted three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Symphony, performed at 
the Musical Society’s Concert on Wednesday, 
created an impression which looked like something 
more than a “success of esteem.” The audience 
seemed to wish to hear every movement twice. 
The “ Eroica” of Beethoven and the “ Dramatic 
Concerto” of Spohr, with Herr Joachim as soloist, 
helped to make up the remainder of a splendid 
concert. 

TAMBURINI has been singing in Florence at a 
concert of the “ Societa Filarmonica Fiorentina.” 
He was received with immense applause. 

THE programme of Mr. Benedict’s concert on 
Monday next is of the usual length, and includes 
several points of interest; infer alia, the cantata 
“Richard Cceur-de-Lion,” and a selection from 
the concert-giver’s new operetta, ‘‘The Brides of 
Song.” MM. Wieniawski and Joachim will play 
for the first time together in a duet by Spohr for 
two violins. 

Mr. Howarp GtLover gave a “Grand Con- 
cert” on Saturday last at St. James’s Hall. A 
considerable proportion of the “ stars” announced 
in the programme duly made their appearance. 
The free-and-easy fashion in which these monster 
entertainments are managed is quite amusing. 
The concert was to conclude with a vocal finale— 
**Vadasi via di qua;” but this and some half- 
dozen more pieces were replaced by the perform- 
ance of a couple of carpenters, who suddenly pro- 
ceeded to take the legs off the pianoforte. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 20th to 25th, 
iets! aed Benedict’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
14 p.m. 
Messrs. H. and R, Blagrove’s Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 8 p.m. 
idan - lua Union Matinée, St. James’s Hall, 

p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—Signori Pezze and Andreoli ‘Matinée) 
24, Belgrave Square. 

New Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY.—Mr. Kuhe’s Pianoforte Recital, Hanover 
Square Rooms (Morning). 

FRIDAY.—Mr. Hallé’s Seventh Pianoforte Recital, St. 
James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 

GREUSDA Sener Ciabatta’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 

p.m. 

Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 

Covent GARDEN.—To-night, and Friday, ‘‘ Faust; ”’ 
Monday, “ Barbiere;” Tuesday, “ Figlia del 
Reggimento;”’ Thursday, *‘ Don Gievanni.”’ 

Hag Besnery «to-night, ** Huguenots ;” Tuesday, 

idelio. 








THE DRAMA. 
“LORD DUNDREARY MARRIED AND 
DONE FOR,” &e. 


("a eaten the enormous popularity of 

Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary, it is not un- 
natural that he should desire to keep the character 
alive ; and he might have found a worse vehicle 
for the re-introduction of his eccentric lordship 
than the “piece of extravagance” provided for 
the purpose by Mr. H. J. Byron under the title 
of “Lord Dundreary Married and Done for.” 
Although new to the London stage, this farce had 
been played by Mr. Sothern at Liverpool and other 
places last year, and its success, in a certain way, 
pre-assured. There is nothing particular to be 
said for it on the score of writing or construction. 
Mr. Byron, however, is such an adept in the art 
and mystery of overlaying the commonest objects 
and topics with whimsicality, and he has had so 


= te experience in the concoction of 
farcical extravaganzas, that he can hardly 
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roduce any work unimpressed with the H.-J.- 

yronic Word-twistings abound; puns 
rattle like hail on a skylight ; his falcon wit is let 
fly at anything that flutters a feather; and his 
audiences are now so well used to his mode of 
making sport that, even in his wildest swoops, 
they press forward and meet him fully half-way. 
In forming the plan of his present piece he 
has taken it for granted that everybody knows 
all about the characters in “ Our American 
Cousin,” and that, therefore, there was no 
necessity for elaborate characterization. As 
in the original piece, De Boots is De Boots, 
and, with one exception, all the characters 
are sustained by their former impersonators. 
Asa Trenchard has become a British farmer; Sir 
Edward Trenchard has married Mrs. Mountches- 
sington; Abel Murcott has “taken the pledge ” 
and become a sleek collector of subscriptions for 
the distribution of toothpicks amongst the savages 
of Central Africa. The greatest change in the 
relative positions of the characters as they were 
left at the end of the former piece is consequent 
upon the marriageof Lord Dundreary to Georgina. 
His lordship is living ina charming villa, of which 
he ought to be the master, but of which his 
mother-in-law, De Boots, and Vernon, have all the 
advantages, while they bully their amiably idiot 
host into the bargain. His mother-in-law, besides 
persuading Georgina that she is an ill-used wife, 
hands the charming villa over to a builder to be 
turned into something else; De Boots, besides 
getting his lordship to put his name to bill-cases- 
ul of acceptances which are never taken up, 
wears his lordship’s clothes, smokes his cigars, 
and breaks his best gun; while Vernon—who is 
staying with his wife until “something turns 
up ”’—throws his lordship’s most valuable horse 
down, breaks its knees, and then abuses him 
for keeping such an insecure animal in his stables. 
By the advice and with the close prompting of 
Asa, Dundreary is made to understand that 
his domestic troubles are not unconquerable. De 
Boots, though a bully, is not courageous; and 
a little show of resolution on the part of his 
tormented host serves to send him—to settle with 
his creditors. The experiment is successfully 
repeated with Vernon. ‘The discovery of a letter 
signed “Emily,” «ddressed to Lord Dundreary, 
but really intended for Sir Edward Trenchard, 
who has been using his friend’s name as a screen, 
disposes of the mother-in-law and her peccant 
husband—with the “ Emily” bone of contention 
to fully occupy their attention. The moral and 
physical clearance of the charming villa is not 
effected without great and unusual excitement 
on the part of Lord Dundreary, who, under the 
combined influence of a bottle of champegne, 
drunk quickly, and the unflinching seconding of 
Asa, experiences a positive sensation of pleasure in 
the work. If he could only find somebody or 
something to kick his satisfaction would be 
perfect. A servant enters opportunely with a 
tray full of plates and dishes. Bang !—His 
lordship’s upheaved foot sends tray, plates, and 
dishes into the air; and the curtain comes down 
upon one of the grandest smashes of crockery 
ever achieved in the Bedlam sphere of screaming 
farce. The piece is a success, and it will run 
gaily on at least to the close of the season, the 
termination of which is advertised to take place 
with Mr. Buckstone’s annual benefit on tke 6th of 
next month. 

Durine the week Mr. Benjamin Webster has 
been playing in the “Dead Heart,” vice Miss 
Bateman as Leah, that young lady’s engagement 
having ended on Saturday evening last with the 
two hundred and tweifth performance of Mosen- 
thal’s heroine. Miss Bateman is to return to the 
Adelphi on the 2nd of January next in a new 
piece adapted for her from the German by Mr. 
John Oxenford, who is the adapter of the version 
of Casimir Delavigne’s “ Don Juan d’ Autriche,” 
to be brought out at the Princess’s on Saturday 
evening next, under the title of the “Monastery of 
St. Just,” and in which Mdlle. Stella Colas is to 
sustain two distinct characters. At the Olympic 
a revival of the late R. B. Brough’s burlesque- 
extravaganza of “Masaniello”j is announced, 
Robson's famous part of the inspired fisherman 
to be sustained, we believe, by Miss Raynham, 
who, we have heard, goes to the Strand on the 
termination of her engagement with the present 
managers of the Olympie. 

SEVERAL of the leading theatres close within a 
short period: the New Royalty and the Lyceum 
at the end of the coming week, and the Strand at 
the same time. The latter theatre is to be closed 
for two months, and during the interval great 
alterations will be made in the interior, with the 
view of making it more comfortable. 
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Now READY, in One large Volume, 8vo., cloth, lettered, bevelled boards, red edges, price 15s., 


THE GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL; 


A HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
By DAVID THOMAS, D.D., 


Epitor oF Tue “‘ Homi.ist.”’ 


With an INTRODUCTION by the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and Joint Editor of *‘ Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.” 





Extract from the Introduction .—‘* While these pages contain that which is old, they present also that which is new; they 
show that the Bible is no less a living book in our own time than it was in the age in which it was written—that it meets the 
ever varying wants and changing aspects of the Church in the present as well as in any preceding century. Few can read 
this volume without discovering the justice of the remark made by a Pilgrim Father : ‘God has yet more light to break forth 
from His Holy Word.’ The well is deep; there is still a rich mine of pure gold in the inexhaustible treasure of Holy Writ.” 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, anp HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. PARKER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Norway: the Road and the Fell. By 


CHARLES EtrTon, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
One Volume, post 8vo. [In a few days. 


Ten Months in the Fiji Islands. By 


Mrs. Smytue. With an Introduction and Appendix, by 
Colonel W. J. Suyr#e, Roya! Artillery, late H.M.’s Com- 
missioner to those Islands. Illustrated by Chromo- 
lithographs and Woodcuts from Sketches made on the 
spot. With Maps by Arrowsmith. 8vo., cloth, lettered, 
price 15s. 
* Written with much freshness and liveliness.””—Guwardian. 
“*Tt may justly be regarded as the most authentic book 
extant which describes the situation, scenery, history, names, 
and climate of the Fiji Islands.”"— Morning Post. 
“Quite a book for the drawing-room table.”"—Notes and 
Queries. 
“ Altogether one of the most complete books of travel we 
have met with for a long time.”—John Bull, 


The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. 


By the Rev. Jonn Pucxuir, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Dover. With Chromo-lithographs, &c. 
Medium svo. [In a few days. 


German Theology during the Thirty 
YEARS’ WAR: the Life and Correspondence of George 
Calixtus, Lutheran, Abbot of Konigslutter, and Professor 
Primarius in the University of Helmstadt. By the Rev. 
W.C. Dowprne, M.A, Post 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

“Tt is a touching story; troubles abroad, but peace always 
at the heart. It is a biography which will always be profit- 
able to the thoughtful reader. Just now it possesses an 
additional interest, as taking us into the debateable ground 
of Holstein and Sleswig, which Mr. Dowding puts well before 
the eyes of his readers. Calixtus was a Sleswiger.’’—Notes 


and Queries. 
The Empire. A Series of Letters pub- 
By GoLDWIN SMITH. 


lished in the Daily News, 1862, 1863. 
Uniform with “Irish History and Irish Character.” 
Post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

By the 


Short Readings for Sunday. 
With 


Author of “The Footprints in the Wilderness.” 
Twelve Llustrations on Wood, Square crown 8vo., cloth, 
lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

** The prettiest child’s book we have ever seen from Messrs. 
Parker’s press ; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated, 
but, above all, well written, suitable for the nursery, or asa 
presentation volume, that will be read over and over again, 
and be carefully preserved.’’—Bookseller. 

By the 


Preparation for Confirmation. 
Rev. Ricnarp Lownpss, M.A., Vicar of Sturminster 
Newton, Dorsetshire. I8mo., cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 

The object of this little work is to furnish a text-book to be 
read with vandidates for Confirmation, and to supply, under 
various headings, instruction which may be placed in their 
hands for after use. 


The Golden Grove: a Choice Manual, 
containing whatisto be Believed, Practised, and Desired 
or Prayed for; to which is added, A GUIDE FOR TH 
PENITENT. Also, FESTIVAL HYMNS. By Bisnor 
Jeremy Tayitor. A new Edition, fcap. 8vo., on toned 
paper, with red lines, antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Uniform with the Oxford Edition of the “ Holy Living 
and Holy Dying.” 


The Saintly Life of Mrs. 


GODOLPHIN. By Joun_ J. Danter . 
Peter’s, pr! Fitzurse, Chippenham Wilts. Compiled 
from “The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn, 
Edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford,” and from 
other sources, Second Edition, on toned paper, sewed, 
Is.; or in cloth, Is. 6d., 16mo, 


Margaret 


Curate of St. 


J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
8vo., in Wrapper, price ls.; by post, 1s. 1d., 


The Encouragements of Ordination. A 
Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Lord Bishop 
of London in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Trinity Sunday, 
May 22, 1864. By Artraur Penruyy Sranueyr, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. (Published at the request of the 
Bishop.) a 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 








NOTICE:—Tue Compiete Works 
or ArocuBIsnorp Ussner.—HODGES, 
SMITH, & CO. beg to announce that 
ARCHBISHOP USSHERS WORKS 
are now complete in 17 volumes, Svo., 
price 12s. each. Booksellers and others 
having incomplete sets are requested to 
perfect them without delay, as after a 
limited period single volumes cannot be 
supplied. 


104, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 


June, 1864, 


— —_ 





This day is published, price 12s., 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


ARCHBISHOP USSHER, 
VOLUME XVIL., 


Containing Genera, Inpex, Tithe Paces, &e., and 
completing the Series. 

*,* Single volumes to perfect imegneree sets can be sup- 
plied for a limited period by the Publishers, or by order 
through any Bookseller. Persons having incomplete sets 
are requested to perfect them without delay. 

Dublin: Hopegs, Smitx, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: WaitrakEer & Co. 





TENTH VOLUME OF ONCE A WEEK. 





On the 20th instant, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, 
the Tenth Volume of 


ONCE A WEEK, 


An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, Science, and 
Popular Information. This Popes Periodical is published 
every Saturday, price 3d.; in Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and 
in Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, a New Story by 
Mrs. Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” is now in course of 
publication. 


London: BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





In a few days, price 10s, 6d., Vol. II. of 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PAssAGEs OF A Worxkine Lire purinc HALr-a-CENTURY. 


MR. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





FOUR YEARS IN 
IONIAN ISLANDS: 


Their Political and Social Condition, with a History of the 
British Protectorate. 


Epirep By Viscount KIRKWALL, 


Lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High 
Commissioner. [Next week. 





THE 


ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., 
A New Volume of Poems, 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published by 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


In One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 914, price 12s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


DOCTRINE 


St ae | 


FUTURE LIFE, 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QueEy, Epinsuren. 
NOW READY, 
A thoroug 


Revised and Corrected Edition of the toliywing 
MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. This well-known Series o 


Geographical Works is the most extensive and complete, as 
it is, also, the cheapest ever published. It has also the great 
recommendation of being uniform in size, style, and price. 


LARGE WALL MAPS. 
; GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
EASTERN HEMI-{ FRANCE. 
SPHERE. SPAIN. 
WESTERN HEMI-| ITALY, 
SPH CENTRAL EUROPE. 





ERE. 
ENGLAND. } ; 
SCOTLAND. NORTH AMERICA, 
IRELAND, SOUTH AMERICA. 
EUROPE. CANADA, NOVA 8CO- 
ASIA. TIA, NEW BRUNS- 
AFRICA WICK, &e. 
AMERICA AUSTRALIA. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
WORLD, Menrcaror’s 
PROJECTION, 


EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES 
One Map). 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
OR ate | GRACIA ANTIQUA. 


‘ ASIA MINOR 
ITALIA ANTIQUA. 





ORBIS ROMANUS. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


WORLD rn HEMISPHERES. | EUROPE. 
ASIA. (OTHERS IN PREPARATION, ) 


Each Physical Map is accompanied by a Handbook, with a 
Coloured Sketch Map reduced from the large one, 
Extra Copies of the Handbooks, 18. each. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


I.—PROPERTIES OF BODIES, 37 Diagrams. 
No. IIl.—MECHANICAL POWERS, 47 Diagrams. 
oO 28 Diagrams. 


No. VIL.—HUMAN ANATOMY, No. 2, 42 Diagrams. 
No. VIL—STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
15 Diagrams. 
Explanatory Handbook to each Set of Diagrams. 


All the above Maps, General, Classical, and Physical, and 
also the Illustrations, are of one UNIFORM 
Srze AND PRICE. 


S1ze—4 feet 2 inches by3 feet 6 inches. 
Price—Coloured, on Cloth and Roller 


” La) 


‘ad »» . Varnished..... 11s. 
‘ one Folded 4to, in Portfolio............ 9s. 


With a Selection of Maps or Illustrations, folded 4to. (13 by 
104 inches), to the number of 5 or 10, will be given an Orna- 
mental Box, free of charge. 


SMALL WALL MAPS. 
EASTERN HEMI-| ASlA. 
SPHERE | AFRICA. 
WESTERN HE MI-| AMERICA 


SPHERE, NAAN AND PALES- 
ENGLAND. TINE. 
SCOTLAND. | WORLD, Mercator’s Pro- 
IRELAND. JECTION, 
EUROPE. 


CANADA, UNITED STATES, AND MEXICO, 
Size—2 Freer 9 Incues py 2 Feet 3 Incues, 


Price—Coloured, on Cloth and Roller ................... 5& 
” ’ . ” Varnished oa 
Folded 4to. in Portfolio ............ 5s. 


With a Selection of the above Maps, folded 4to. (134 by 1 
inches) to the number of 5 or 10, will be given an Ornamenta 
Box, free of charge. 

A MAP illustrative of Gzoqrarnicat Terms, with Glossary. 

CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF ANCIENT History, from the Crea- 
tion to the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, with 
Glossary. 

Uniform in Size, Price, and Styles of Mounting, with the 

Small Wall Maps. 


SCHOOL GLOBES, 


30 inch Black Stand (Terrestrial only) .............. ££ 8 0 
18 ,, Low Block Stand ..... apa Oe 
18 , Low Mahogany Stand ................... » 5 5 0 
18 ,, High Maho y Stand ....... se 770 
12 ,, Low Blaek Stand me * 220 
12 ,, High Mahogany Stand Ss Ty 


Agents :—London: Epwarp STANFORD, GROOMBRIDGE and 
Sons, and W. Atten & Co, Liverpool: Were and Hunt. 
Manchester: E.Starer. Dublin: McGuasuan and Git, 


Just published, 
A PHYSICAL MAP OF THE GLOBE, 
IN HEMISPHERES, 


SHowrna, py SHaprnc AnD CoLourRs, 

THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES, TABLE LANDS, 
AND VALLEYS, with their Elevations above the Sea, with 
Six separate of the World, showing the ver 
Systems, Climates of the World, the Chief Races of Man 
Distribution of Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Distribution of 
Wind, Rain, Storms, and Hwrricanes, and the Distribution 
of Plants and Animals. 

Accompanied by a HAND-BOOK with Coloured Sketch Map, 
° yas atamanee of the Physical Geography of the 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., &e., &e., 
Forming Part of Jounsron’s Series or Watt Maps. 
Price on Roller, Varnished eee. 3 

— : "ff i eyarereanay * 
s» in 4to. Portéolio......................0... We 


—_—_—-—_ 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
GROGRAPRERS aND EnGravers To THE QveRn, 
URGH. 


A i- : geen ie G 
GENTS: grt “a FORD, , won ty 


Sons, and W. 
Manchester: E.Stater. Dublin: McGriasnan and Grit. 
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Next week will be published, in 8vo., cloth, l4s., 


VACATION TOURISTS AND 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1862-3. Edited by Francis 
Gatton, F.R.S. 

1. A Winter Ride hhdee By the Rev. H. B. 


2. Fish Culture in France. By James G. Bertram, Esq. 
3. The Turks of Constantinople. By Charles Malcolm 
Kennedy, Esq. 


4. Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
5. Potanp. By the Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A. 
6. The Republic of Paraguay. By David Powell, Esa. 
7. Srvar. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
8. bis snquve SHELL-Mounps or Denmark. By Mrs. 
9. The Medical Service of the Federal Army. By Charles 
Mayo, M.A 
10. ~> och and People of Servia. By the Rev. W. T. 


ll. Wilderness Journeys in New Brunswick. By the Hon. 
Arthur Gordon. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, Yieones Et. and IV., 8vo., cloth, 
21s. each, 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of 


ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Paterave. Completing 

the History to the Death of William Rufus. ted by 

F, ee F ALORAvE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
ord, 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE.” 


Now ready, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 12s., 


THE TRIAL: More Links of the 


Daisy Chain. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 


and the CHRIST of MODERN CRITICISM. Lectures 
DD Principal of the College of St. Mary in the Univer: 

.D. e oO e ver- 
sity of St. Andrew. _ 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


SON, THOU ART EVER WITH 


ME. A my preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen 
a peial.s une 5, 1864. By C. J. Vauenan, D.D., Vicar 
neaster. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





New er illustrated with 14 fine Engravings, 18mo., 


h, 2s.; gilt side and edges, 2s 
Butler’ s 


(Samuel) Hudibras 1s 
Poem. With Notes, and Life of the Author. 
London: Witu1am Tce, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, fceap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 


Delhi, and other Poems. By 


Cuaries Artuur KELLY, Bengal Civil Service. 
“We feel particular pleasure in calling attention to this 
little ae verse of pe & nouns. The author gives promise of a 
this department of literature.” —Calcutta 
Phew K 


8 little book is a very. welcome accession to this 
too long neg field of Indian ti terature.’’—Englishman, 


London: G. C. ag tse 4, Warwick pa teens 
Row; and Esplanade Row, F 


MAPS AND GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
Stanford’s Tourists’ Catalogue, 


now ready, contains a List, irrespective of Publish f all 
the Books and tape likely to prove of service to the British 
and Continental Traveller, and may be a on application, 
or post free on receipt of one Postage Stam 


—— eratronn, Agent b ~ wr gy = * the Ordnance 
cal Surve aps, and Admiralty Charts, 
ross, London, S.W. 


Second Eaition, Revised and mack Enlarged. 
Small 8vo., 15s., cloth, 


Dr. Garrod on Gout and Rheu- 


MATIC GOUT. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

“Dr. Garrod has in this edition incorporated the results of 
his increased experience of the nae and trentment, of 
gout; and has added a chapter on the diseases to which 
gouty poreone are peculiarly liable.” — British Medical 
Journa 

“Dr. Garrod informs us in his Preface that th 
Saditions « are fly ¢ Py r= ti ean sels 
chiefly of a practical e e 

7 rience. After a t a 











Eentons Watron and Mazerty, ~ ata one Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth a price 2s. 6d.; post free, 


Diseases of the Skin : a Guide to 
Tuo. i ost, F Hows, FCG. Surgeon to te Wester Dispensary 


London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





Now ready, in Six Volumes, 8vo., cloth, red edges, 
Subscription “Price” 35 $5s., 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ: 


a Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, 
and Connection of the Gospels. Translated from the German 
of J. P. Lana, D.D., and Edited, with Preface and additional 
Notes, by Rev. Marcus Dops, A.M. 

** An eloquent and thoughtful work. ae Ellicott. 

Perhaps no work more useful to a cler an or student, 
or more interesting to an intelligent layman, could be 
found than the comprehensive and masterly work of Dr. 

e. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Cuarx; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Ready, Second Thousand, 12mo., cloth, elegant, price 4s. 6d., 


The Fathers, Historians, and 


WRITERS OF THE CHURCH. Literally Translated. 
Being Extracts from the Works of Suupicivus SEvERvs, 
Evsesius, Acts oF THE AposTLEs, SocRATES, THEODORET, 
Sozomen, Minutivus Feuix, St. Cyprian, Lacrantivs, Sr. 
AMBROSE, Sr. Aveustine, St. JEROME, TERTULLIAN, Sr. 
Evucuerivs, Sauivan, St. BERNARD, Sr. Curysostom, Sr. 
Basi THE GREAT, Sr. Grecory NazIanzEN, and Sr. 
GREGORY OF Nyssa. 

“‘A useful Manual for those who would attain to a general 
acquaintance with the early Christian writers.’’—Atheneum. 
Dublin: W. B. Ke.ty, 8, Grafton Street. 

London: Burns and LAMBERT, i7, Portman Street, Portman 
paaares and SIMPKIN, Marsuaut, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Jourt 





Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush Is. ; or edges turned in, ls. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“An elegantly- printed volume, each page bordered with 
— red lines, within — in'monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. . A handsome book to lie on 
le,”’— READER. 
Wuittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 4s., cloth, 


Lectures delivered before the 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, in Exeter 
Hall, from November 1863 to February, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
On foene Instances of the Power of God, as Manifested in 
ae a Antes ae. By Professor Richard Owen, 
Edward isting. : By Rev. William Landels. 
Poverty. Competence, and Wealth. By Rev. Alexander 


An o_o with the Church Fathers and Early Christians. 
By Rev. Francis J. Sharr. 

Calvin. By Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 

Psalmody of the Reformation—Lutheran, Calvinistic, Eng- 
lish. With Illustrations. By Rev. Henry A Allon 

Israel in Egypt— Monumental Testimonies tothe Pontatoush. 
By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

Missions and Missionaries of the Last Half-Century. By 
Rev. Marmaduke SS ', Osborn 

The Bible in India. By Rev. Jonathan Makepeace. 

The Practical Service of Imperfect Means. By Rev. A. K. H. 


Boyd, M.A. 

Some of the pene of the Bible, viewed in Connexion with 
the Physical Geography of Palestine. By Rev. Emilius 
Bayley, D.D. 

London: Simpxkrxy, MarsHaty, & Co. 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 32, stitched, price Is., 


A Discussion against Hero-Making 


IN gg delivered in South Place Chapel, Finsb 
April — By Francis W. Newman. Printed om 
oat 


(1864. 
h Enlargements 
set TriBner & Co. ., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Price 6s., and at all Libraries, with Portrait of Brother 
Ignatius, 


Three Months in an English Mo- 


NASTERY: a Personal Narrative. By Cuartes WALKER. 
“The book is a very interesting one, and will no doubt ob- 
tain a wide circulation.” —JoAn Buil. 
““We can strongly recommend all persons interested in 
church matters to read this volume.’’—Church Times. 





> 











Murray and Co., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


122, FLeet Street, Loxpon, 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 





NEW NOVEL BY WM. E. BRADDON 





Fourtu Epirion, this day, at all Libraries, in Three Vols., 
post 8vo., 


HENRY DUNBAR 


By Tue AutTuor or “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


Norice.—Three Editions of this most popular Novel have been 
exhausted in less than Three Weeks. The Fourth Edition 
was ready on J une 1, Beyond all question, the New Novel, 
** Henry Dunbar,” has excited more genuine public interest 
than any other work issued this year. 


BARBARA HOME, 


A New Novel, in Three Vols. 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 382s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT. 


STELLA. 
By the Author of “‘ Tur Corrace Gir..” 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


** A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”—Mor 
Star, March 28, 1864, es _ 


DWELLERS oN “THE THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 


By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


** No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. Asadescrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at ame it is the 
best we have seen.”’—Saturday Review, April 2, 








NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE CHASE,” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J. COLLINS. 
Three Volumes., post 8vo., 3ls. 6d. [Ready. 





London: Jonn MaxweE.t & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 
Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE WHIST, LOO CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS, 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMESAT 


CARDS. 
London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 


a 


The Musical Herald. ‘Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 








D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270, 


STRAND, W.C. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


ADAS 


PUNISHMENT, 


By THE AvTHOR oF “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 


‘LANGLEY OHASE,” &c., 


Was Commencep mx No. 1007 or tur FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 
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GARIBALDIH. 





Now publishing, in Parts at 1s., Illustrated with Engravings on Steel, 


THE LIBERATORS OF ITALY. 


By E. H. NOLAN, Pu.D., LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA,” 


In this work will be related, in an interesting form, a full and succinct account of the career of GARIBALDI, not only 
in relation to the affairs of Italy, but during his sojourn in South America. 





LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Monthly, 32 pp., 8vo., with Plate by Frrcu, price 2s., Annual 
Subscription £1. 1s., payable in advance, 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and FOREIGN. Edited S| BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Papers on British and Cryptogamic Botany 
will pass through the hands of those who have specially 
attended to these subjects. The Journal consists of two dis- 
tinct sections : the one devoted to General Botany, the other 
tothe Botany of the British Isles. In both divisions original 
papers on subjects new to science are given, and, when 
necessary, illustrated either in the text or by special Plates. 
Original communications of necessity relate to the different 
sections of the science, for which systematic Papers form the 

ulk; yet Structural, Morphological, and Physiological 
Bot is attended to. Noris Geographical nor Palseontolo- 
gical Botany neglected. Special attention is paid to Botani- 
cal News. The large number of Continental Botanical 
Societies are almost unknown in this country. The readers 
of the Journal are supplied with a careful and speedy digest 
of these publications. Bibliography also receives attention, 
not only in Reviews, but in Systematic Lists, accompanied 
with short Critical Notices. 


London : Rogert HarpwIckKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


AnDREW ELLIOT, 15, Princes Street, Edinburgh; J. Rorus- 
Sart, Paris; L. Denicxez, Leipzig; WesTeERMANN, New 
ork, 





The Popular Science Review 


ves, in Untechnical Language, a description of all the New 
nventions, New Discoveries, and Great Undertakings of the 
Day; together with Summary of Progress in Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, 
Mechanics, Photography, sics, Zoology, and Comparative 
Snowy. Illustrated by the best Artists. Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; 
nnual, 10s. 


London: Roserr HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
wt gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 

. SLEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna; 
operas, to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 


London: Rozrerr HarRpwWIcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





SECOND EDITION. Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F. Giuzert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery. 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. With 
Notes. By R. N. Dunpar. 


** He has all the Sesting of a true poet, and his illustrations 
are always happy, and often striking.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which they were written have been caught by the 
author of these pleasant poems. .... The amatory passages 
are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic. 

“Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The present 
author has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in 
no scant measure, and with much grace and power. The 
notes are valuable.”—Morning Herald. 

“The present volume is enriched with five additional 
lyrical poems, and a charming design,’’—John Bull. 


London: Rosert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





This day, demy 8vo., 20 coloured Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Rambles in Search of Flowerless 


PLANTS. By Marcaret Pives, Author of “ Rambles in 
Search of Wild Flowers.” 


London: Hovu.tstron and Wriauat, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day, demy Syo., sewed, each with Four coloured 
Illustrations, 1s. 6d., 


Rambles in Search of Mosses, 


FERNS, SEAWEEDS, LICHENS, FUNGI. By Mar- 
Sanur Pives, Author of “Rambles in Search of Wild 
owers,”” 


London: Houston and Wriaurt, 65, Paternoster Row. 


Manchester Walks and Wild 


FLOWERS, by L. H. Grinpon. 2s. 6d. 
Epwin SLATER, 16, St. Ann’s Square, and 129, Market Street. 








PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. ER®nest RENAN, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 

In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”’—Clerical 
Journal, 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its * Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’”’—London Review. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “ Lady Bird,”’ &c. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 
By RALPH VYVYAN. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


BERNARD MARSH. 
By G. P. R. JAMES. 
Two Volumes, 





ALSO, JUST READY, 


BLACK MOSS: 


A Tae By A TARN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Miriam May,” and “ Crispen Ken,” 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE. 


By ANNIE BEALE, 
Author of “‘ Gladys the Reaper.”’ 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bent.iey, New Burlington Street. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, in demy 8vo., l4s., 


MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF STATE. 


From 184. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE BRITISH ARMY 


AND NAVY REVIEW, 


ON JULY ist, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. LEE’S SECOND YEAR OF CAMPAIGNS IN 
DEFENCE OF RICHMOND. By Captain C, C, 
CHESNEY. 

Il. THE NAVY SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

TII, THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


IV. wy ~ STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE. By James 
RANT. 
V. COLONIZATION AND WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 
VI. SIR GALAHAD’S RAID. 
VII. FIVE AND THREEPENCE PER DIEM, 
VIII. THE NAPIERS. 





London : 9, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W., and all Booksellers, and all Railway Bookstalls. 





“ NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Al Advertisements for the first number of 
the “ BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW” must be forwarded to the Offce, 
9, Waterloo Place, S.W., on or before the 21st instant. 
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SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
pomeatr ol Se ee ee 


». ROBERT HOGG, LL.D, F.L.S., and GEO, W. JOHN- 
SON, F.R.H.S., Editors of “‘Tue JournnaL or Horrticut- 
TURE AND CoTTaGr GARDENER.” [Illustrated by Coloured 
Drawings of all the Species, by CHARLOTTE GOWER 
and W. G. SMITH. 


Monthly, price 1s., with Four Coloured Illustrations. 


*,* Vou. I., with 80 Coloured Plates, is now ready, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt extra, price 21s. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD 
FLOWERS, 


AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. 


By MARGARET PLUES, 


Author of “Rambles in Search of Ferns,” “ Rambles in 
Search of Mosses,”’ 


Second Edition, post 8vo., with Eighteen Coloured Iluatra- 
tions, price 6s.; post free, 6s, 6d. 





THE BRITISH FERNS, 


Popularly Described, and Illustrated by Engravings of 
every Species. 


By G. W. JOHNSON, F.R.H.S. 


Fourth Edition, with an Appendix, 3s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
gilt edges ; post free, 3s, 10d, 


THE FERN MANUAL; 


Being a Deserigtion of all the best Stove, Greenhouse, and 
Hardy Ferns in British Gardens, with Instructions for their 
Cultivation and Treatment, as well on a ene scale as 

Fern Cases and Glasses. By SOME OF THE CONTRI- 
BUTORS TO “THE JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE,” 


Price 5s.; free by post for 64stamps, With nearly 
106 Illustrations, 


THE GARDEN MANUAL. 


Seventh Edition, 1s.6d., bound in cloth ; post free, 1s, 8d, 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of FLOWERLESS 
PLANTS. 


Bry MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of ‘‘ Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers,” 


Demy 8vo., with Twenty Coloured Dlustrations, price 7s. 6d, 
cloth ; or free by post for 8s, 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF MOSSES. 


By MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of “* Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers,”’ 


Demy 8vo., sewed, with Four Coloured Illustrations, price 
Is. 6d. ; or free by post for Is. 7d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of SEAWEEDS. 


By MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of “‘ Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers.” 


Demy §Svo., sewed, with Four Coloured Illustrations, price 
1s, 6d. ; or free by post for 1s, 74. 





RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF FERNS. 


By MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of “*‘ Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers.” 


Demy 8vo., sewed, with Four Coloured Illustrations, price 
1s. 6d. ; or free by post for Is, 7d. 





RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF LICHENS. 
By MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of ** Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers.”’ 


Demy 8vo., sewed, with Four Coloured Illustrations, price 
1s. 6d.; or free by post for Is, 7d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF FUNGI. 
By MARGARET PLUES, 
Author of “ Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers,” 


De 8vo., sewed, with Four Coloured Illustrations, price 
, 1s. 6d. ; or free by post for Is. 7d. 





THE CANARY BOOK, 
AND OTHER SONG BIRDS. 
Price 1s, 6d, limp cloth; free by post for ls, 7d, 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 


Gardening for the Many, 34. Allotment Farming for the 


Many, 3d. Bee-kee the Many, 4d. 
the , 6d. Kitchens Gardening for the Many, 4d. Flower 
Gardening for the M 4a. Fruit for the 


Many, 4d. Florists’ Flowers for the Many, 4d. coal? 
Book for the Many, 6d. Window Gardening for the Many 
SH the , 3d. Rabbit Book, 6d, Heating 


bd s, Any of the shove Manuals con be had peg Sega 
addi postage stamp. 





JouRNAL or Horticutrurr Orvice, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 


St ORD ee ee 


: 
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SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Ph Phon onographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 18. 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 
Br MR. F. PITMAN, 


In Class, 7s. 3. 
Privately, £1.1 s. 
Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


} Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 


London: F, 
Bath: I. 





MAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
> Parsonage Lane. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szconp Edition, 
at ge Any of ye 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
tically Examined and Explained 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


vie of cen ey a 
why po motienabie for 


eaegveieer eis everywhere in 


is everywhere in 
the ascendant tng fd henoe its mate orce, . There is 


no speaking 8 sake, no 0 dis of any kind; 
every word Ay on arrow poate Geotee of 7 »” British 
Standard. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 


Pickling, &c. 
London: F. Prrmax, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 
Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By ae H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 


re ee ge 
| an n ec- 
enna a ™ 
rindon’s book has " but will not stop at, the 
think edition. Tt is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.””—Morning Herald. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME FOR 1864 :—Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 








Review—To Parties about to —The Down 
Train— ld Catastrophe—What Mrs, Grundy 


say >The Mixture as before. 
Tn paper, 1Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 





Recently published, price 6d., 


H : 
ydropathy i in London. By 


Leata and 6, St. Paul’s, EA.; 9 Vere Street, W., 
at the HyproparTaic Est aBLISHMENT, New et. 


A Gkacrmenene v ESTABLISHMENT, 


py VIL BEW BA! BARNET HERTS, 
direction of Mr. Met: 





rrr § Seats Establishment, Priess- 
. gees one 
ins Hadley 


Wood, ee is within Gelten hoor’. ride b wigine North- 
of the King’s Cross 8S 


; For Terms and w 
, — Prospectuses apply to Mre. Weston, Grae 


LD BOOKS.—JOHN WILSON’S 
ing a iy variety of po Pha cg mt tna Sa ReMi His- 
erry, Numismata, Topocrapny, &c., is just ready, 

‘be sent free for one stamp. 


far Winee, Old and New Bookseller, 98, Great Russell 


whence t: 








A® = EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 


POPULAR on EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS constantly on hand, 


wna ae Sa daaehmesye Pl 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WESTELL has elways 20,000 volumes 


eedbed foes Re Gees 
a 


pooxs BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
y= Age ee ee of public sestia 


are oe Ns Cat 
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ZVucation. 


ANISH LESSONS. — —A Lady y desires to 
Vino Lessons ty ty Language. 





RIVA ATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master * a Public School, has 
some hours meres | morning dise He teaches yy 


POSITION, &c. Distance no object. 
For ys apply t to * BOTURER,. care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C., 


T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages wou be glad to — his connection, Terms 
Distance no obje For Particulars ra enply to 
— University torial Association, 9, all 
ast. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and ‘other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musi e of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepare ive LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. Py °s rewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


USIO,— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pu ™ 
attended at their own Fydence, or at the Professor’s 
JOSEPH KREMER, Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, d, 
Westbourne Park, 











R. BEHR, FORMERLY Heap MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WRC EST ER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on si ienlles peanc apie ‘at THE 
GRAN EWELL, near EPSOM, 8 He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
erway and Paris, and ey ype. ae 3 for the Pusuic 
Scuoo.is, Nava, AnD MruiTary and COMPETITIVE 
STRATA, For Prospectuses and  Velenenen. apply as 
a 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Dvucuesne, and 
by Mesdames Verrevit and Lemaire, 6, Rue de la 
Tour. Txts Instrrurion, situated in a most n a 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ng schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive en, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close pro with 
the Bots pe Boviocye. The course of study is most - 
plete, and includes the living lan s and the — 
A physician i is specially attached to the Institute terms 
vary with the of the Pupils. 
A detailed i “Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on copes, to any 
adidress. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 
Madame Verrevtt will be in London from the 3rd to the 
20th of July, eve Gog roan three to six o’clock in the after 
noon, at } O. @, all. 


=. GERMATN- EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The at St. Germain-en- Laye will neve 

TWO VACANCIES. or his Term, commencing in Au 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and 
&c. French and German fessors are specially id Nay 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all tre comforts of an En home. Terms £100 to 
nly. Address, post- raid th British Chaplain, i “ie 
oO e p ue de 

Lorraine. St. Germ ee -en-Laye, P 


DUCATION. — BRUSSELS. — Miss 


GHEMAR continues to conduct the EDUCATION of a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES, The utmost atten- 

















tion is Les 4 mental, moral, and religious instruction of 
= any tant’ clergyman regularly every 
to A. part religious instruction. The Sun is ob- 


served with strict regard to the customs of Great Britain. 
Terms 112 “Enel a year, Which includes the French, Ger- 
lish languages, music, sin: and solfége, 

drawing and  painthem, ot use m els, and various 
courses of lectures on  - - ah ad fessors ; 
dancing and — - books and 
library, seat in church, . - large fous 
nome, vee gro “ca <a miles from Brussels b - 
way, a of the establishment, where the pu 

where masters ” in dai “ate 
tendance, a to be. a Se to No. 8, A du Bois 
Sauv russe prospectus can had at 
Hours Waranow and Bons’ 65,65, coder, London Wall, 





DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE, e utmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and vement of the . The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on banks of the 
Rhine. Terms mode and and inglusire. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to and whrran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN | has 
VACAN in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For teres, references, &c., apply to 8.8., Mr. Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 





F,PUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 
J MANY.—GROVE HOUSE Coblenz. — The above 

Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, oma 
delightfully situate on the banke of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational acremseges, 6 combined with the comforts of 
an English home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
assisted by able masters, French being taught by a resident 

an. 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 

—Dr. ye 7p ttk in Lamdon trom the 

Ist till ii the = Ss of 7% The Pro- 
y Secvaanene, oe 


S| Sate Wie. 


watt | ss FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG IES, at Heidelberg, combines the com- 
of for acquiring 


p ae cords Eee iess: 








and yo Mr. Wolt, Mesers. Sabatt & O05, Rorenl, Sezeet, 
happy to accompany pupils back to to Heidelberg.” 
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HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Strect, Strand, London. 
MANvUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





[HE TERCENTENARY; or, THE THREE 
Hunprepta BirTepay OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
30 pages octavo. 
Opinions of the Press. 
* As a contribution to the recent festival, E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary YT pemoniet. which, whilst 
Sun, April as a literary curiosity, will well repay perusal,” a 


nm, A 27. 

ie Moses and Son, the well- known tailors, have ey oa 

a ales er and i inaentos comeniet ’— Penny Neweman 
“The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 2: 
trations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen, As a 
piece of reasoning, we are not quite sure pr sd we do not 

prefer itto that of the late Lord Campbell.” — en, May 7. 

* You have issued a not ill-written pamp et. ”—Puneh, 


May 7. 
Ate A very clever and ingenious production.”—Sporting Pilot, 


aN Not the least readable by, an, means of oo week’s batch 
of Shakespeare publications.”—Rgaper, A 
“They have spent their money in a way t See at stamps them 
as above the ordinary run of eT The whole is in 
excellent — *— Chatham News, Ma oy 
“Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an epic 
poem at the price of one farthing, ppus here is an Essay for— 
nothing !’’—Court Circular, At 
N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet wil be presented gratis to 
any applicant, suiepinatie. and post-free, by 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and ALDGATE, 
New Oxrorp Srreet, and Torrennam Court Roap, 





Early in July, 
pRiz ZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “Ho! ror a S#axk- 
SPEARE!”’ and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirli 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 
Stuart. Illustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, @raTis, at 
all the best ——— in the kingdom, or forwarded, on recei 
of stam ad s to Day and Sons Lithographers to t 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn ele, London. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


J0gRN GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
imtibotions, and the public aa, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled mac Seeeey or making ste pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful pro Devred s whieh, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

Each hws bears the impeyes of his aamne as a guarantee i 
quality ey are put up in boxes con one gross eac 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens. 
which are e cape ecially adapted to their use, being of differen 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, me ge at 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gracechure Street, London. 








ME: HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 

Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wi or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teet 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the tae 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 

1aranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 

, and rendered sound and useful in mastication, 

—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 





SETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ene Mawes 22S MOSELY and Bone. 30 ee 

eT, Oxrorp STREET RAND 
Cross Railway Station), Horabtiehod 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for s Bea ane Artificial T on a s;stem of 
PAINLESS DE TRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self- adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
ren unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at complete Cone f 
competition. ‘Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, ms ‘ 
10, and 15 Guineas, warrar*ed, For the efficacy, utility wait 
success of this system, viae * cet.” 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 


CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 
SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a rr. well known aa 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned st using any 
compound called b vA the same name, as t yurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active | ve prineip e, and fail to 
afford the curative oe of the ori enuine—viz., 
that known ds “ Dr. COLLIS ROWNE CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for ne on, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 

pe Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home 
be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$8, Great Russev. Srreet, BLoomssury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILB raaee se are 


aperient, are mild in ope ation, safe under 

thousands of can now 
my ~ eo “<4 aeons 
s. léd., 8 every _- 
Caution! sure ashe for Nowxon's PILLA do not 
be various . 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

LED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 

po 7h mt MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 

Socrety For Suprryinc Home Teachers anp Booxs 1x 
Moon’s Typz, TO ENABLE THE BLIND TO READ THE 
ScRIPTURES, 


PResIDENT~THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE | 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs. WHEELER and WILSON, March 15th, 1864. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
amme ss our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the poorer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced. 

Accept my earnest thanks for the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 


See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on geplionsfon, post free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others. Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 


Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 

he heaviest material, They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Cenrrat Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


OR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 
t SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. Price from £6. 6s. 
Wuicut and Many, 148, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Tpswich. 


MITH, BECK, AND BECKS NEW 


JY MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 














PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 


A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 
SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 








HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WortTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScnHoot Proprietors. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
$level tables & seats }for py | for treats, school reading-rooms. 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 
As InventTeED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SaNncTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensi n; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tue Ciercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 

ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLar, with Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


LENIFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. nave been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prrvoess or Wares. This 
Starch is in THe Royat LAunNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Worrersproon & Co., Glasgow and London. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 


HTS ite only on the Box. 
ee Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 


horus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection ban he 
accidental fires. 
WuirrcuaPet Roap, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—An ARK. 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


HRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 


ived from PARIS a e assortment of FRILLED 
EMBROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 
Blegant and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
10s, 64. Cmmrstran and Ratrssonn, Shirt Makers and 


Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 


[He LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 


MER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTOCOATS. 


THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by THresHer and Giewwy, 152, Strand, next 
Door to Somerset House. : 
N.B,—Lists of Prices on Application. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN £B’S. 





DEAN Mio-~Oiohaeies, Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish, 


DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Oruets, Oake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 408., 63s., 78s. 


DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 218., new | 


patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns. ' 

DEANE’s—Bedsteeds in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Poenice-poles, a variety of patterns, 

ench and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 

Utensils. 


DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly Gorge gore in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, q 


DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing mannu- 
factured onthe premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
j HEAL and BON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of D-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge ya of the style and 
effect of the different Coserineeee of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose o 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room iture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Hat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 

atly increased. The entire Stock is arran in Eight 
ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the masrfacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is a possane, 
durable, and elustic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Sowr'’s Tllustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 298, nham Court Road, London, 





ILTERS — BAD WATER — FILTERS, 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
t a cos 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 8rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 

rsons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

ilters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKTNs 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar, 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent a As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no 
and in cases of action it is frequently indis- 


pensable,” 
HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by ietors of Estates in the 


rt E FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. nkester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“ I find it to be en composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
ity,” —which testimony is also confirmed by Dr, Hassall, 
Food, anda copy of whose pabliched Amaiysis will be given 
anda copy of w i 8 given 

with each Package. ” 

In Tins, 1 and 2Ibs., at 1s. 6d. Ib. ; Glbs. at Is. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. pe Tb; or in the Or Sealed a8 
Imported, we about Sllbs., at 1s. per Ib. 

Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Wareho » Eccleston 
Italian usemen, ¥ Street, Belgravia, 


Established 1828, 
795 


West Indies, continue to im 








UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, SrowMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE ; 

pe aly ay, = gorge 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according e Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 36th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. 
are now L pole to supply Gun Coston in its mans ved 
orm, either for the purposes ee 
or for Military and Submarine Rm my and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for powder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 

For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by amases of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. 

4. by not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. s 4 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the . cere 

6. Will ~ mce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gun er. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. . 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to a smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work ¢an proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, ard absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotten required to produce a given 
ane in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14, In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge, 


For Miuirary ENGIN®ERING. 


—~" The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider rangeof destructivepow - 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

28. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as sek as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Oo. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Inetruc- 
tions as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 


plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Pied by her Me I FLELD 





Stations. . \, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
M caution the against any ous imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes. by all dealers 
carouenous the — Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, U arsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
maybe rs) ed their celebra United Service Soap 





)IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, posaand tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at orks, U; Marsh, 
Lam London, 8. also tuny bo-ohteiasl their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU_FOR DINING-ROO AMS RY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRaTor LAMPF (2 ‘ > 
Vases and other Orna- 


and Glass. STaTvetrss in 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Glass se, ‘he = SS Rak trem 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
mo tal” Glass. and Foreign, suitable for 
pescenta, Mean Mabort, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON .—Srow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Sraeer W. 
BIRMINGHAM;—Mavvracrory and Ssxow Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807. 
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THE READER. 








18 JUNE, 1864, 


16, BEDFORD STREET, CoveNT GARDEN, LONDON. 





June 1864. 


& CO.”S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


CAMBRIDGE CLASS-BOOKS, FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Elementary School Olass-Books. 


The Volumes of this Series of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CLASS-BOOKS are handsomely printed in a form that, 
it is the young student as much as 
clearness of type and distinctness of arrangement can 
effect. They are published at a moderate price to insure 
an extensive sale the Schools of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


1. EUCLID forCOLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


yy I. Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal 
tical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


18mo., 3s. 6d 


2. ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By LI. 
Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
*,* A Key to this work will shortly be published. 


3. The SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. By Barnarp Samira, MA., late Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Part I.,to the ond Sy — 


pound Division. 


4. An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


By H. J. Rosy, M.A., Under-Master of Dulwich 


Siem U Sch late Fellow and Classical Lecture 
of St. J ohn's € = i . 


College, Cambridge. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


5. An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Procter, 
M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, late Fellow of St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, 18mo., 2s. 6d, 


6. The BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the Holy 
Scri th Churehen. By 


ptures e BROOKE 
Foss Westcorr, M.A. 18mo., 4s, 6d. 


7. MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFI- 


CATION: a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
to be rendered into Latin Verse, for Schools. 

y the Rev. F. Hopason, B.D., late Provost of Eton 
New Edition. Revised by F. C. Hopeson, M.A., 


. ew . 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 18me., 3s. 


8. LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


The Part on Systematic Botany based upon Material left 
in Mennserit by the late Professor Henstow. With 
undred Illustrations. By Danie. OLIVER 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium and Library of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany in 
University College, London, 18mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


9. A LATIN GRADUAL for BEGINNERS. 
—A First Latin Construing Book. py Rowan THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


Works by Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


1, EUCLID for COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. 18mo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. 18mo., bourid in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8. A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. Withnumerous Examples. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

4, A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


Us. Edition. With numerous Examples. 
8vo., 10s, 6d, 


56. A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
Examples 


STATICS. With numerous . Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


6. A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 


7, ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES 
eon Pome. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


8. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for COL- 
URGES and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crownsro., 


9. A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGO- 


pommray for the USE of COLLEGES and 
OOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


10. CRITICAL HISTORY of the PRO- 


GRESS of the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS during 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 8vo., cloth, 12s, 


11. EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown vo. 


12, A TREATISE on the THEORY of 
EQUATIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 








Works by Barnard Smith, M.A,, 


Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
1. ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, in their 


Principles and Application; with numerous systemati- 
cally- Examples, taken from the Cambridge 
a nen Papers. Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 


2. ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


3. A KEY to the ARITHMETIC for 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


4, EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 


8vo., 2s. Or, with Answers, 2s.6d. Also, sold separately, 
in Two Parts, 1s. each, Answers, 6d. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8yo., cloth, 5s., 


The CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMEN- 
TARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being the Propo- 
sitions in Mechanics and Hydrostatics in which those 
Persons who are not Candidates for Honours are 
examined for the Degree of B.A. Gretna. compiled 
by J. C. Syowpatt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 

ollege, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
and adapted for the Middle Class Examinations. By 
Tuomas Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Editor of Wood’s “‘ Algebra.”’ 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. By J. C. Snowpauu, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a numerous Collec- 
tion of Examples. By R. D. Bxastey, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s ey Cambridge, Head-Master of Gran- 
tham Grammar School. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY ME- 
CHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at the 
University and the Higher Classes in Schools. With a 
Collection of Examples. By 8S. Parkinson, D.D., Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8yo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Par- 


KINson, B.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
J. B. Puear, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. Accompanied by numerous Examples, 
with the Solutions. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on 


CONIC SECTIONS, with Copious Examples from the 
Cambri Senate-House Papers. By W. H. Drew, 
M.A., of St. John’s College, vonmriees Second Master 
of Blackheath Proprietary School. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS contained 
in Mr. DREW’S TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS, including An- 
harmonic Ratio and Projection. With numerous Ex- 
amples. By C. Taytor, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With a 
aa gmat eset Tor tae oe of eas 
, -_ HH Pu M.A. 

Wieietttre Gouge Second Eition enlarged ae is 


proved, Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of 


FINITE DIFFERENCES. By Greorce Boots, D.C.L., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Queen’s University, 
Treland Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A TREATISE on SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By Perctvat Frost, M.A., St. John’s College; and 
JosepH WoLsTeENHOLME, M.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON’S PRINCIPIA. With Notes and Problems in 
illustration of the Subject. By Percitvat Frost, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Jesus College. Second Edition. 8vo., 


cloth, 10s, 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROB- 
LEMS and RIDERS, with Solutions :— 
1848—1851.—Problems. N. M. Ferrers. M.A., and J. 
S. Jackson, M.A., of Caius College. 15s, 6d. 

1848—1851.—Riders. By F. J. Jameson, M.A., of Caius 
College. 7s. 6d. 

1854—Problems and Riders. By W. Watton, M.A., of 
Trinity College, and C, F, Mackenziz, M.A., of Caius 
College. 10s. 6d. 

1857—Problems and Riders. bd M. Campton, M.A.., of 

n’s College, and W. Watton, M.A., of Trinity 


1860—Problems and Riders. y x. W. Warsor, M.A.» 
Trinity Co and E. J. Rowrn, M.A., St. ‘Peter's 


College. 7s. 6d, 








HELLENICA; or, a History of Greece in 
Greek, as related by Diodorus and Thucidides: being a 
First Greek Reading-Book, with maple eeory Notes, 
Critical and Historical. By the Rev. J, Wricut, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with a 
Vocabulary. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. The Greek 


Text, with English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s Cotes, Cambridge. Second Edition; 
to which is prefixed AASCHINES against CTESIPHON, 
with English Notes. Feap, 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


ZESCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek 


Text, with English Notes, and an Introduction, contain- 
ing an Analysis of Miiller’s Dissertations. By BERNARD 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King’s Coilege, Cambridge. 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JUVENAL, for Schools. With English 
Notes. By J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and 
Revised Edition, nearly ready, crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 


With an Introduction and Notes, translated from Karl 
Halm,. Edited, with corrections and additions, by Joun 
E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Librarian of the University of Cambridge 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the 
Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive 
Exercises. By the Rev. J. Wriegt, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d, 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An 


easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy, by 
the omission of difficult Passages; being a First Latin 
Reading-Book, with Grammatical Notes. By the Rev. 
J. Wrieut, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 


A VOCABULARY and EXERUCISES on 
“The Seven Kings of Rome.” By the Rev. J. Wricut, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*,* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound 
up with ‘“* The Seven Kings of Rome,”’ price 5s., cloth. 


SALLUST, for Schools. 
B.D., Author of “‘ History of Rome.”’ 
Feap, 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


*,* The Jugurtha and the Catilina may be had separately, 
price 2s, 6d. each, bound in cloth, 


The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 


TAUGHT in ENGLISH. Third Edition. 18mo., bound 
in cloth, 2s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
The Greek Text, with English Notes. By CHarLes JouN 
Vavuaeuan, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
during the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION. 
(A.D. 590—1600.) By Archdeacon Harpwick, Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Vol. I. Second Edition. Edited by Francis Procter, 
M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. History from Gregory the 
Great to the Excommunication of Luther. With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. With a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Procrer, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CEN- 
TURIES. By Brooke Foss Wesrcorr, M.A, Crown 


8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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